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Art. I. Paleoromaica, or Historical and Philological Dis- 
quisilions, &c. . 


( Continued from our last.) 


Tur author commences his second Disquisition, which treats 
of the Apostolical Autographs, by assuming that he has 
already proved it to be more probable, reasoning beforehand, 
that the Books of the New ‘Testament would be composed in 
Syriac than in Latin, and in Latin than in Greek. Now, 
although he bas certainly made it appear probable, thataknow- 
ledge of the Greek tongue was not universal in the Roman 
provinces, “mongst the lower orders, he certainly has not 
proved th.t the Latin was more so. Amongst the Greek 
cities of asia Minor, it is not to be disputed that Greek was 
the sp .en language. Amongst the Semi-Greek. states, or 
RapCaze pwvou, it is clear that Greek was better understood 
than ‘uatin, the knowledge of which was confined to Italy 
and Sicily, Gaul and Spain. 

Whether it be more natural that the writings of the 
Apostles and inspired historians should have been composed 
in Syriac (i.e. in the Syrochaldee) than in Greek, is a ques- 
tion which remains to be considered. We agree entirely 
with Michaelis and our author, that it is a question of fact, 
and that the arguments which some divines have drawn from 
the supposed intrinsic qualities of this language or that, are 
unworthy of attention. 

The Author remarks, that the Apostles probably did not 
write their works with their own hands, That St. Paul did 
not always do so, we know very well; that he sometimes did, 
we learn from Gal. vi. L1. ‘* Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand.” here Chrysostom 
remarks, that the Apostle mentions this, as a mark of the 
genuineness of the Epistle. For in other instances he 
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114 Pale@oromaica. 


dictated, and another wrote.” We think, however, that 
this expression is no mark of gevaineness: but that it was 
only intended to shew the anxiety of the Apostle for the wel- 
fare of his Galatian converts. 

It is supposed by many that St. Paul wrote with his own 
hand the second Epistle to the Corintbians, although the 
epigraphe states it to have been written by Titus and Lucas. 
iad that the Apostle wrote to Philemon with his own hand, 
he himself distinctly says in v. 19, The epigraphe says it 
was written by Onesimus, #105 Dianova éyeagn axe "Pans diz 
"Ovncius oixérs. But may not this mean that it was written, 
and sent from Rome by the hands of Onesimus? ‘The same 
question may be asked concerning the second to the Corin- 
thians, and some others of the Epistles. 

The cause which perhaps made St. Paul employ an ama- 
nuensis, viz. the multiplicity of his employments and cares, 
may not have existed in an equal degree, in the case of the 
other sacred writers. We see no reason why St. Peter 
and St. John should not be understood literally, when they 
speak of having written such and such things (2 Pet. iii. 1. 
1 John ii. 12, 13, &c.) We do not insist upon the expression 
at the conclusion of St. John’s Gospel, ‘* This is the disci- 
ple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things,” 

‘cause it is subjoined, ‘* and we know that Ais testimony is 
true.” 

Our author remarks that the original documents, being 
written on papyrus, a frail and perishable material, would 
soon fall into fragments. But is it quite certain that they 
were all written on papyrus? St. Paul directs Timothy to 
bring with him ‘‘ the books, but especially the parchments.” 
The earnestness of this injunction renders it highly improba- 
ble that he should have wanted the parchments fom wir 
merely for the purpose of covering books. Theodoret, and 
amongst the moderns Suicer, Wolf, and others, think that 
they contained some memoranda of the Apostle’s; answer- 
ing perhaps to the pugillares membranet of the Latins. The 
Jewish Scriptures were written on parchment. The “ roll 
of a book,” mentioned in Revelations, vi. 14. (x odgavos 
amexweicdn ws BiCAoy siAvcaozevov) Was a parchment roll; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the weuCcava: of St. Paul are 
called in the Syriac version ‘‘ the bundle of rolls or volumes.” 
At one time, in the reign of Tiberius, there was a great scar- 
city of paper at Rome; and probably in Nero's time it was 
not so much cheaper than parchment, as to make it worth the 
Apos‘le’s while to write his epistles to distant churches upon 
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Paleoromaica. 15 


the more perishable material. Parchment was in common 
use at Roe in the age of Augustus: Horat. 2.S. 11. 2. 


** Sic raro scribis, ut toto nox quater anno 
Membranam poscas.”” 


After all, it is probable that the Apostolical autographs 
might not continue legible many years: but who will believe 
our author, when he says, that in those days ‘ no transcript 
would be taken, while the original could be had and was 
legible?” Is it credible, for instance, that the Colossians 
would transmit to the Laodiceans the Epistle addressed to 
themselves, without retaining a copy of it?) With regard to 
the Gospels, there is less room to doubt the early multiplica- 
tion of copies *. Eusebius speaks of the three first Gospels 
as having been dispersed far and wide before St. John wrote 
his, tav meoavaryeaPevtwy Tpimv Eis Mavtas non x eis adrov ("“lwavyny) 
Siadedouevwv. (iii. 24.) and with regard to the testimony of 
Eusebius to such points as these, it is worthy of remark, that 
he professes to have.examined “ a succession” of ecclesias- 
tical writers upwards from his own time ; for speaking of cer- 
tain heretical forgeries, he says, ‘‘ that not one of them is 
mentioned by any one of the ecclesiastical writers, tév xara 
Siadoyas, i.e. of those who instructed the Church in succes- 
sion from the time of the Apostles. Is it credible, that, if 
he had found in any one of those writers the least hint of St. 
Paul's having written in Latin, he would have suppressed it? 
and, if he did not find any hint of it, is it credible that such 
could have been the fact! To return to the question imme- 
diately before us, the early disappearance of the autographs 
of the Apostles is in itself one proof of the early multiplica- 
tion of copies, as Michaelis bas justly observed. 

Transcripts were ‘‘ absolutely necessary.” ‘‘ The Epis- 
tle,” says Michaelis, ‘‘ which they had received from St. 
Paul, was not the property of any one society in particular, 
but belonged to the community at large: and that which was 





* We cannot help noticing a most improbable conjecture of our Author's (p. 
61,) that in the distribution of the four animals to the four Evangelists, in certain 
old representations of them, the ox was appropriated to St. Luke, not for the 
reason usually given, but from the Latin phrase Lucas Bos, i. e. because Lucas 
Bos is the old Latin phrase for an elephant, therefore the figure of an ox ( Bos) 
was the usual accompaniment of that of St. Luke (Lucus)! How does the 
author account for the eagle and the lion? Unfortunately for his conjecture, the 
animal in question is net an ox but a calf, péoyog (Kev. iv. 10.) i. €. vitulus, as it 
is termed by Jerome and others, Our author probably had in view the distich 
composed by some later writer— 

Est homo Matthai, Marci leo, bos nota Luca, 
Jdanues aquilam cum ratione refert. 
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sent to the Corinthians, was addressed to the communities 
throughout all Achaia. Each society copied the epistle in 
its turn, and beside the general copies, many individuals 
wae . = ee te 
probably took copies for themselves.” ‘The question itself, 
whether the autographs were long in existence, is but of 
small importance. It has been justly observed hy Dannhauer 
(as quoted by Rumpewus Comm. Crit. p. 241.) “ It is enough 
for me that I have the genuine coin, although not the matrix, 
or die, in which it was struck ; it is enough, that I drink the 
blood of Christ from the sacramental cup now in use, al- 
though not from that very cup from which Christ gave his 
disciples to drink. We have not indeed the very identical 
autographs, as to the letters and points ; but we have them, 
as to their primitive sense; we have authentic copies; such 
copies as Christ and his Apostles were contented to quote 
in the case of the Old Testament. An authenticated coun- 
terpart is of equal validity with the original document.” 

* As to the language in which the different Books of the 
New ‘Testament were first written, we have, I believe,” says 
our Author, ‘‘ no historical evidence till towards the conclu- 
sion of the fourth century, if assertions so late can be enti- 
tled to the name of evidence.” 

It is plain that the innuendo with which this sentence con- 
cludes, is calculated to shake the whole fabric of history. If 
no evidence, but contemporary evidence, is to be received, a 
fearful door will be opened to scepticism. Where the histo- 
rians of a certain period refer to earlier writers, whose works 
are now lost, we must receive the testimony of the earlier 
through the medium of the later authors; provided that we 
have no reason to doubt their fidelity and exactness, Again, 
in many cases, the absence of all positive testimony against 
a received opinion, is good evidence for it. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of the fourth century, it was a general opinion 
that the New Testament had been written in Greek, with the 
exception of St. Matthew's Gospel. The writers of that 
time acquaint us with the fact, that earlier authors had stated 
that Gospel to have been written in Hebrew. If they had 
read or heard of any similar tradition concerning the other 
books of the New Testament, they would have mentioned it. 
As they have not done so, we may conclude that there was 
no sach tradition in the Church. The very fact, that a dis- 
cussion had been raised concerning the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew and the Epistle of the Hebrews, proves that no doubt 
was entertained about the other books. What our author 
says about ‘* natural probability” does not concern this part 
of the question. We admit that the Gospel of St. Matthew 
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Paleoromaica. 117 


was written in Syrochaldee, not simply because it was likely 
to be written in that tongue, but because there was a ver 
early tradition to that effect in the Church, banded down 
to the fourth century. Wedo not admit that any one of 
the remaining Gospels was written in any language different 
from that in which we have it, because there is no historical 
evidence to that effect. In conjunction with historical evi- 
dence, the argument of natural probability has its weight ; 
but not when taken without it, or opposed to it. Yet it is 
upon the strength of this argument principally*, that our 
author maintains that the Gospel of St. Mark was written 
in Latin. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel in Italy for the use of the Christians in that country. 
Our author asks, with Baronius, ‘‘ can we suppose that it 
would be written in any other than in the language of the 
place?” He adds, “ to evade this plain question, the com- 
mon assertion is made, that a knowledge of Greek was 
almost universal at Rome; a notion of which the fallacy 
seems to be proved in the preceding disquisition.”—*‘ Grotius, 
and other persons whom I have mentioned, rest not their 
cause on ancient testimony, but affirm that Mark had no 
occasion to write his Gospel in Latin for the Romans, 
because there was scarce a Roman who did not understand 
Greek.” : 

What Grotius says is, that the Jews at Rome, for whom 
St. Mark chiefly wrote, did not understand Latin so well as 
Greek ; a fact which Casaubon, Scaliger, and many others 
all take for granted. 

Our author treats this notion with contempt; and says 
moreover that it was not to Jews but to Gentiles, that the 
Gospel of St. Mark was immediately addressed. ‘That many 
parts of it are expressed with a view to the use of those who 
were unacquainted with Jewish customs, seems indeed un- 
questionable. But it was in all probability intended in the 
first instance for the Roman Christians who had been Jews, 
and who, at the time of St. Mark’s writing, must have very 
creatly outnumbered the Gentile converts. Now these Jews, 
itis abundantly clear, read the Old Testament only in Greek, 
and that is one very strong reason why St. Mark should have 
written for them in that language. | 

One very important fact has been overlooked by our 
author, which is, that in every city where the Gospel was 
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* We say principally, for those are the comparatively modern testimonies of 
Futychius aud Pseado-Damasus to a Latin original of this Gospel. 
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preached, it was preached first to the Jews settled in that 
city. This was the constant practice of St. Paul, who as 
Ernesti remarks (Opusc. Theolog. p. 466.) confined bis 
teaching within the limits of the Roman empire : and in every 
place began by teaching the Jews in their synagogues, where 
the Greek language alone was used. For the same reason he 
wrote *‘ to the Roman Church in Greek, not in Latin.” We 
must not however dissemble Lightfoot's opinion, that the 
Greek Scriptures were not read in the synagogues of the 
Hellenists, an opinion which he adopted late in life, having, 
as he says, ‘‘ been heretofore of a contrary judgment.” But 
the answers which he gives to the arguments urged for the 
aflirmative, are very unsatisfactory. He cannot deny that 
there were actually copies of the Greek version in the syna- 
yogues ; and therefore he supposes that they were deposited 
there, in order that if any heathen should go into the syna- 
gogue and revile the Jew’s religion, they might refate him 
from the Greek version of their Scriptures. This strange 
supposition is justly exploded by Basnage (Hist. des Juifs 
T. viii. p. 35.) A reproach which the Jews of Palestine 
made against the Hellenists was, that they read the Scrip- 
tures, from left to right, “ after the Egyptian fashion,” i. e. 
they read them in Greek, as the Jews of Alexandria did. 
Even were we to grant, that the Scripture itself was not 
publicly read in Greek, it must have been interpreted to the 
Hellenists in Greek, for the same reason which rendered it 
necessary to use a Syrochaldee paraphrase in the Jerusalem 
synagogues. In fact, it may now be considered as an esta- 
blished historical fact, that the LX XII version was read in 
the synagogues of the Jews of the dispersion. 

With regard to the common use of Greek by Jewish writers, 
Michaelis urges the example of Josephus, who lived at 
Rome, where Mark only sojourned for a short time; who 
wrote his Antiquities and History with a view to their being 
read by the Romans, and yet wrote them in Greek. He de- 
clares that he composed his history of the Jewish war for the 
Greeks and Romans. Now Josephus was certainly more com- 
Saunt to write in Latin than St. Mark ; the reasons which 

aronius and our author urge for St. Mark’s having written 
in Latin, are far more applicable to Josephus, and yet he 
chose to write in Greek. 

it is extraordinary, that our author should call in question 
the common use of the Greek language amongst the Jews 
of the latter dispersion, when the fact is abundantly proved 
by the various apocryphal books written in Greek by people 
of that nation, such as the book of Enoch, the dvaand 
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Paleoromaica. 119 


Mwicews, and others, which are quoted, not only by Origen, 
Clemens, and other writers, but by the Apostles themselves. 
We may here take notice of our author's assertion, that “ it 
is now —— agreed among critics, that the Pentateuch 
alone was translated in the time of Ptolemy.” (P. 133.) One 
of the most learned and judicious of modern critics main- 
tains, that all the canonical books of the Old Testament 
were translated into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. (Valckenaer Diatr. de Aristobulo Jud. p. 62.) Whether 
all the versions of the different books then made be the same 
which we possess, is another question. ‘ Id saltim negari 
negat,” says Fabricius, ‘‘ quod Sirachides, nepos, quam pro- 
logum suum scriberet sub Euergete, Philometoris successore, 
libri prophetici jam in grecam transcripti linguam ex- 
stiterunt.” 

Our author lays considerable stress upon the subscription 
to the Syriac version of this Gospel, which states that St. 
Mark wrote in the Romish or Latin language: but he does 
not add the remark of Michaelis, that ‘‘ subscriptions of this 
kind are of no authority whatsoever, for no one knows from 
whom they proceeded, and some of them contain the most 
glaring errors. Besides, as the Syriac version was made in 
the East, and taken immediately from the Greek, no one can 
appeal to a Syriac subscription, in regard to the language in 
which St. Mark wrote at Rome.” (iii. p. 225.) ‘That this 


~was the common opinion of the oriental Churches, which our 


author asserts, remains to be proved. He admires the happy 
ingenuity by which the Roman and the Latin are made by 
Dr. Lardner to signify the Greek language. Is he not aware, 
that under the Greek Emperors, Constantinople was called 
via ‘Pain, the Greeks themselves “Pwyaia, and their language 
‘Payxaixn; while the western nations were denominated by 
them Ppayxo and Aarivo: ? 

From the ancient Latins, no authority is adduced for a 
Latin Gospel of St. Mark, except the Liber Pontificalis, 
ascribed to Pope Damasus, which is confessedly a forgery. 
** On the other band, I do not recollect a single ancient 
author, who expressly says that this Evangelist wrote his 
gospel in Greek, further than the sweeping declarations of 
Augustin and Jerome, that the New ‘Testament was written 
in this language.” Now, in the first place, Augustin’s is not 
a sweeping declaration : for he expressly exempts the gospel 
of St. Matthew, ‘‘ Horum sane quatuor solus Matthwus 
Hebreo scripsisse perhibetur eloquio, ceteri Greco, Mar- 
cum eum subsecatus, tanquam pedissequus et breviator ejus 
videtur.” (de Cons. Evang. |. 4. p.3.) In the second place, 
whatever may have been the original language of the gospels, 
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120 Paleoromaica. 


we know that Irenzaus, and Origen, and Eusebius, and Epi- 
phanius, and Chrysostom, read them in Greek. Now, all 
these authors make particular mention of Matthew's having 
written his gospel in Hebrew; and their silence as to the 
original language of the other gospels, proves very plainly 
that they neither doubted, nor had ever heard any doubt, of 
their having been written in Greek. Papias, a companion 
of Polycarp, and a hearer of St. John, says, that ‘‘ Matthew 
wrote in the Hebrew dialect,”—but in speaking of Mark, he 
says nothing of his language; whereas, if he had written in 
Latin, would not Papias, who himself wrote in Greek, have 
noticed it?) And surely our author will hardly maintain, 
that the original Latin of St. Mark, as well as all recollection 
of it, was lost before Papias wrote. We may add, that as 
these early fathers were acquainted with the fact of St. Mat- 
thew's having written in Hebrew, (i. e. Syrochaldee) they 
would not have been ignorant of St. Mark’s having written 
in Latin, had such been the case. In point of fact, therefore, 
all these authors do assert implicitly that St. Mark wrote in 
Greek. 

‘The Latin words which occur in this Gospel, if they prove 
any thing, prove only that it was written in Greek, for the 
use of persons residing under the Roman government. La- 
tinisms are not peculiar to St. Mark; but occur in the other 
writings of the New Testament, although unquestionably they 
are most frequent in St. Mark ; now, on the supposition that 
the other Gospels are translations from the Latin, as well as 
that of St. Mark, why should Ais Gospel be peculiarly distin- 
guished by Latinisms! ‘To this question we do not see what 
answer can be given ; particularly when we consider, that it 
is not so much by Latin idioms as by Latin words that this 
Gospel is distinguished. Whereas if we suppose that it was 
written in Greek for the use of the Italians, the reason of its 
Latinizing is clear. It will not answer our author’s purpose 
to suppose, as he has done, that our present text may be a 
re-translation from a Latin version of a Greek original; be- 
cause po man would think of making a Greek version for the 
use of Latin Christians; and one who translated into Greek 
for the use of those who did not understand. Latin, would not 
have retained so many Latin words, when he might have 
expressed them by equivalent Greek phrases. It is deser- 
ving of remark, that most of the Latin words used in the Gos- 
pels, are precisely those which would be the first to creep 
into the Greek language, and be adopted by the subjects of 
the Roman empire, viz. military, forensic and fiscal terms ; 
such as xevroupiay, omexovkarwe, Roaitaginv, xohwvia, x7vG05, 
Snvapiov, aocagiov, xodgavrns, Unless these words had actually 
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Paleoromaica. 121 


been domesticated in the language of the provinces, why 
should they have been used in the Gospels! A person trans- 
lating from Latin to Greek, must certainly know enough of 
the latter language, not to be at a loss for a word equivalent 
lo xevTovgiwy, ErPeava, or covdapioy. In the Apostolic con- 
stitutions, falsely ascribed to Clemens Romanus, but older 
than Eusebius, we find the Latin word ivrgsirov, (II. 57.) and 
Aovdes, (V. init.) and Justin Martyr, a Greek author, says, 
Td Acyoevoy Wag’ nuas pewovdiov. In Athensus, who wrote in 
the third century, we have dimoxra, xovvixAos, waregia, pova- 
Tanxiov, PAaBEAAov, Poywaos, Povevos. ‘The word covdagioy, as 
Valckenaer remarks, was used by the comic poet Hermip- 
pus, under the form owdapov, which is not a little remarkable. 
The case of St. Mark’s Gospel is very different from that, 
which our author adduces in illustration, of the Commentary 
of Simplicius, a Greek text of which was published by Aldus 
in 1526. This text has lately been discovered to be a Greek 
version of a Latin translation, which Latin translation was 
made in the thirteenth century. The original Greek of Sim- 
plicius has recently been found to exist in a MS.,at Torin, 
Of Simplicius’s commentary on a treatise of Aristotle, the 
copies perhaps were never very numerous; yet one at least 
was preserved. ‘The Latin translation was made nearly 
GO0 years after the time of Simplicius, for the use of schools, 
when very few persons understood Greek. The Greek MS. 
of the genuine text was written in the middle of the 15th 
century ; and it is far more unlikely, that the original Greek 
text of St. Mark, which was undoubtedly extant for the first 
five centuries, in a vast number of copies, should have 
perished, than that an unimportant treatise of Simplicius 
should have been lost; and yet the latter is extant in one 
MS. and perhaps in more ; while the former, we are told, is 
lost; the history of the latter is easily traced, but the sup- 
posed loss of the former rests on mere conjecture. 

Our author remarks, “‘ the Evangelist Mark, who appears 
to have derived his Gospel from a Hebrew document, or narra- 
tive by a Hebrew, seems to have been fond of quoting the 
original for the sake of accuracy ; and in such cases he adds a 
version, 

C. ii. 17. Boavegyes 6 esti vios Boovrns. 
vii. LL. xogGav & ears devgoy *. 
-— 34. t0a9a 5 cor diavoiy Onts. 





* We request our readers to observe that the Greek translator of St. Matthew, 
finding the word copBay, renders it at once dwpoy. d¢ dy eimn ry warpi h rg 
pnrpi, Copov. Whereas, St. Mark chose to give the original word, as being a 
proverbial expression amongst the Jews, and subjoins an inte ation. A trans- 
later would, as in the former case, have rendered the word by dwpor. The parallel 
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“ These explanations are in no way singular, as it could 
not be supposed that the Greeks could understand Hebrew or 
Syriac terms without interpretation. But what is singular, 
upon the hypothesis that Mark wrote in Greek, is, that he 


should have thought it necessary to explain Greek by Latin 
words :— | 


C. xii, 42. Acwra dv0 & ears xOdgaYTNS. 
XV. 16. eOw THS avaAns O EOT! BoaiTweroy, 
— 42. aapacxein O OT! %posaPRaroy.” 


Now, upon the author's supposition, that St. Mark wrote 
exclusively for the Gentiles, it does not appear why he should 
have introduced any Syriac words at all; for as they did not 
understand that language, the introduction of these words 
would be no proof whatever of his accuracy. But let that 
pass. We do not see the singularity, which our author per- 
ceives, in the second class of explanations. St. Mark wrote 
in Greek for the use, in the first instance, of Greek Jews, 
subjects of the Roman empire. He mentions the fact of the 
poor widow's having given two Aewra, the name of a Greek 
coin, and then adds, as a more familiar designation of their 
value, 8 éor: xodgavrns, a word well known to all the people of 
the Roman provinces, and what is more, adopted in the 
dialect of Palestine ; or at least the Roman form Quadrans, 
which occurs totidem (iteris in the Jerusalem Talmud, (See 
Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. p. 2125. Carpzov. Apparat. Historico- 
Crit. p. 687.) Again, having used the word advan, which is 
a general term, he gives a clearer notion of his meaning by 
adding sea:twgiov, a word well known in every place which 
had a Roman garrison; and which is moreover used by 
Phiegon Trallianus, who wrote under Adrian. (See Meursii 
Glossar. in v.) We may here remark by the way, that the 
word dosagiov, used by St. Matthew, had not only been do- 
mesticated in the Greek language before his time, but was 
also adupted by the Jews. Indeed, it is very obvious, that 
this must have been the case, in almost all the Roman pro- 
vinces, where the Roman coins were current. When the 
Dukes of Florence were the great money lenders of Europe, 
the term ducat found its way into almost every language. 

Now as to "eocalLaroy, where did our author learn that 
this was a Latin word, when the prefix ego clearly designates 
itas of Greek composition, and when it occurs in the Book 
of Judith, vii. 6. xwpis xpocafparwy tviotevce? But let us ex- 





instances adduced by our author of W. de Moerbeka, who rendered AXaow by 
Ulasibus, and explained it digamentis, is not in point ; for /igamentis is the mere 
conjectura! gloss of a man who did not know the word (Ado. 
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amine some of his.reasons. He supposes St. Mark bimself, 
or his Latin interpreter, to have written lepia duo. i. e. 

uadrantes, and thut the Greck translator rendered both into 

reek ; or, if St. Mark wrote merely qguadrantes, his Greek 
translator giving the version Aewra, thought proper to add 
the original quadrantes. As to the first — lepton 
is not a Latin word, and therefore St. Mark, writing in 
Latin, would not have used it. As to the second, his Greek 
translator would not have used it, as the translation of qua- 
drantes, having the Greek word xodgavrns ready to his hand. 
Our author hazards a strange conjecture that ‘‘ xodgavrns 
stands for quadranies, and that for Aerra,” as if a Greek 
translator would not have put the plural xodpavra:! But the 
Aewrov may still, if he pleases, be equivalent to the xodpavrns, 
for the words 6 éor: refer not to the number of the Aexra, but 
to the term Asxrov. We say nothing of the solecism which 
our author’s notion implies, quod est quadrantes. ‘The rela- 
tive 6 cannot, of course, refer to the duo Aexwra, but to the 
word Xexroy, as in the other instances, tow rvs avAns, 3 tors 
mpuitweiov—Boavepyes, 8 sori, vioi Bpovrns. Besides dvo Aewra 
does not mean specifically ¢éwo mites, but any small number ; 
as in our Saviour’s question, ‘ are not ¢wo sparrows sold for 
a farthing?” so probably it is to be understood in the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan—‘ he took out two pence.” 
1 Kings xvii. 20. “‘ Lam gathering two sticks to dress it.” 
We are therefore very far from agreeing with our author in 
thinking it ‘‘ almost necessary to conjecture, from the above, 
and similar examples, either that Mark wrote in Latin, or 
at least, that our Elzevir Greek copy of his Gospel is, like 
the Aldine Simplicius, a re-translation from that language.” 
He quotes, after J. H. Tooke, some passages of an old Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament from the Vulgate, where 
the translator retains the Latin adjective in bilis, adding an 
explanation in common English; for instance, “ Gratias 
Deo super inenarrabili dono ejus” is thus rendered—* thank- 
ingis to God upon the unenarrable, or that may not be told, 
gifte of hym.” But the case here was, that the early trans- 
lators, who wished to render word for word, as far as it was 
possible, found it impossible, as Mr. 'Tooke observes, to ex- 
press those adjectives in bilis, except by a periphrasis— 
they therefore took the words as they found them, and added 
an explanation. But the case was very different with the 
supposed Latin translator of St. Mark, who, if he met with 
the Latin words obolus, aula, or preparatio, would not say 
duo obolos ,i. e. quadrantes, or intra aulam, i. e. pretorium, 
but would substitute the Latin word at once, at least in the 
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last mentioned instance, for there is nothing peculiarly Greek 
in the form ada. 

Our Author’s opinion is, that ‘‘ what is named the Helle- 
nistic style is not Hebraic but Latin Greek.” This opinion 
we a discuss hereafter; at present we will consider the 
example which he adduces from Mark vii.2. KOINAI> 
Ktecl, rodrecrw aviwros. Koss, he says, ‘‘ is a Greek word 
signifying common, but Hellenistically defiled or impure, in 
which latter sense it is used, by no classical Greek writer. It 
seems to me, in fact, to be no other than the Latin coenum, 
(signifying dirt or mire) written in Greek characters.” 

ow in the first place, why should a Greek have used the 
Latin substantive coenum for the adjective coenosus, when he 
might have put xowadns or some such form? But our author 
supposes that ‘* Mark, or his Latin interpreters wrote coe- 
nosis manibus, or abbreviated coenis iiiendione, and that the 
translator of our vulgar Greek text gave both the original 
and bis translation.” Does be then suppose that Acts X. 
14. oddéwors ifayov wav xowov % dxabaprov, is a translation of 
‘“* nunquam edi quidquam coenosum aut impurum ? or that in 
V. 28. avOewmos xowes, an unclean or heathen man was in the 
a Latin original coenosus homo? But what is the fact? 
hy that the word is used by the Jewish Greek writers in 
this sense, peculiar to themselves. Josephus calls the Gen- 
tiles xo:vovs dvOgamous. ** And in the first Book of Maccabees 
we have daa xai xtnvn xove, which single instance is quite 
sufficient. And again we ask, would any Greek translator 
think of rendering coenosus by xowos! Besides, what.sort of 
a Latin phrase is coenosis manibus? or would St. Mark, had 
he written in Latin, have talked of the disciples “ eating with 
miry hands?” Was it a phrase current at Rome? The real 
fact is, as Valckenaer has observed, that coenum was derived 
from xovdv “ cum coloniis Greecis, feéce vulgi in Italiam fuit 
translatum ;” but having lost, in the Latin language its ori- 
ginal signification, no person would render the Latin coenum, 
still less coenosum, by the Greek xowdv. The reader will do 
well to compare the learned and judicious account which 
Valckenaer gives (Schole in N. F. II. p. 62.) of the process 
by which xomov came to mee profane, with the improbable 
speculation of our author. e will only add, that it was 
very natural for the Grecising Jews to attach the sense of 


profane to xo, considering the exclusive and peculiar spirit 


of their ritual law. 

The next conjecture is more ingenious, that in 1 Tim. 
vi. 19, (—adwobncaupi2ovras tavreis QEMEAION xzadov, which 
is rendered in the vulgate ‘‘ the saurizare sibi FUNDAMEN- 
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tuM bonum) the word in the original Latin was fundum, 
which was mistaken for, or taken in the sense of fundamen- 
tum, and that the passage ought to be “ laying up in store for 
themselves a good FUND against the time to come.” 

Now as fundum, according to our Author, gives a much 
more natural sense than fundamentum, why should the trans- 
lator have taken the shorter word for the longer (contrary to 
the usual order of such mistakes) or have given to fundum a 
sense which it never bears, and which must have puzzled him 
very much ? In the second place, where did our Author learn 
that fundus signified what we understand by a@ fund, i. e. a 
certain sum of money laid up in reserve? We are not aware 
that it is used to denote any kind of property, but that which 
consists in lands, houses, &c. The Apostle would have said 
rem, or thesaurum, or possessiones, not fundum. As to the 
meaning of the phrase, it is but an elliptical metaphor, ‘lay 
up for yourselves that which will be a good foundation for 
your hopes.’ This does not appear to us more forced than 
Col. i. 5. *f the hope which is laid ap for you in heaven.” It 
seems probable that the Apostle had in his mind those words 
of Tobit iv. 9. Oiuayae dyabov Onoaupifas ceavty eis audpay 
AvayKNS. 

In the preceding verse our Author conjectures, that where 
we now have wAoureiv é&v EPLOIS xarois, divites fiert in bonis 
OPERIBUS, it was written originally opiBuUs, ‘“ which was 
mistaken for a contraction of OPERIBUS.” But is it probable 
that a word, which gives a natural sense, would be mistaken 
for another which gives a less natural one? The opposite 
mistake of opibus for operibus would have been far more 
likely. Besides how completely it enervates the sentence, to 
make St. Paul say ; ‘‘ charge them that are rich in this world ; 
that they be rich in good riches,” whereas there is a clear op- 
position intended between riches and good works, as in the 
second chapter, between personal decorations and the orna- 
ment of good works; “‘ that women adorn themselves ; not 
with broidered hair, &c. but, (which becometh women profess- 
ing godliness ) with good works.” 

Our Author waxes bolder as he proceeds ; in speaking of 
the singular usage of éxe?adziweav, Mark xii. 4. for 
wounded him in the head, he supposes it to be megely the 
Latin word expulerunt written in Greek characters. “ The 
native Jews or Syrians pronounced the letter P like the 
Greek ® or our F, accordingly they would pronounce ExPu- 
LERUNT, EKE®ALERUNT, and nothing more was neces- 
sary than to change the Latin verbal. termination, erunt into 
the Greek aiweav, in order to produce EKE®AAAINZAN.” 
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This hocus tion reminds us of the ingenious ety- 
mological ¢ ain of &, 4, é, in i he 
pippin—king Pepin. It is too absurd for refutation. But we 
cannot help asking one question ; if our Author's native Jew 
did not know a Greek term for such a common Latin word as 
expulerunt, is it likely that he should have known the Greek 
termination aweay, or have used it, rather than-wsay or-ncav ? 
Towards the conclusion of the second disquisition our au- 
thor maintains, that our present Greek copies of the writings 
of St. Luke, are re-translations from the Latin. If so, that 
Evangelist has been more fortunate than St. Mark, in meet- 
ing with a much better translator, It is generally anderstood 
that Marcion wrote in Greek, and he used a Gospel which has 
been confounded with that of St. Luke. This, we acknow- 
ledge, does not prove much ; but is an argument for a Greek 
Gospel of St. Luke. But here an obvious difficulty presents 
itself. Since, according to our Author's own statements, 
the different — must have had translators of very dif- 
ferent capacities, how comes it, that we find many passages ex- 
ressed by these different translators in the same words? 
he writers themselves may have copied from one another, 
or fram common documents, but a translator of one book 
surely is not likely to copy from a translator of another book. 
Give the same passage to two or three different men to trans- 
late into Greek, and it will be strange indeed if all their 
versions coincide, when one of them is a good Greek scholar, 
and another not so well versed in that language ; witness 
the versions of Aquila and Symmachus, and, in the case 
of the Latin language, the different versions of some books of 
the New Testament which are still extant; for instance, 
those of the Gospel of St. Johnin the Verona and Cambridge 
MSS. compared by Semler. 
We will explain our meaning by an instance. 


Matth. xii. 43. Luke xi. 24. 


“Oray rd dxa@aprov rrevpa “Oray rd axdQaprov wag 
iEANOy dd rod dvOparoy, Cup- 8EAOy ard rot dyOpwrry, Cup- 
eras de dvidpwy rorwy, Cyrovy xtratds dvidpwy rorwy, Cnroiv 


avdaravewy, wai oby edpioxn. Té- avdravow"* cai py) evpicKoy, 

re Adyar iriorpidw tig roy olxdy 

por, b0ey LEHABor. cai IPdy, ev- 

pices cecapwpivoy cai Kexooun- 

cre rére ere kai wapa- 
apldve ps? tavrod iwra 

irepa wvevpara, wovnportpa 

iavrod, cai cieeOovra caro 

wei desi* wai yiverat ra isya- 

ra rod dvOpwwov ixtivey ytipova 

tev wperer. 


Aéyee droorpibe tig roy olxdy 
pou, b0ev iEHAGoY, Kai Ody, ev- 
pions Cecapwpivoy Kai Kexoopn- 
évoy. rére wopeberat kai wapa- 
- pSdva irra 
Tépa Ryeipara, Toynporepa 
éavrov, cai iat Gorvra carot- 
wei ixei cai yiverat ra ioya- 
Ta row avOpwrrov ixtivou xtipova 
Tey Tpwrer, 
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Now what we contend for is, first, that these two pass 
must have coincided exactly (with the exception of the words 
ur edpisnoy, tore, and 226 gavrod, in the originals from which oat 
text of the two Gospels is supposed to have been translated ; 
secondly, that two translators, very differently versed it the 
Greek language, (as it is manifest that the supposed trans- 
lators of Matthew and Luke were) would never haverendered 
this long passage in precisely the same words. The transla- 
tor of St. Matthew did not adopt the translation of St. Luke, 
because if he had, he would bave done so more frequently in 
other passages ; the translator of St. Luke did not follow thé 
translator of St. Matthew, because he himself was a mitith 
better Greek scholar, and would have no motive for adopting: 
another translation. Whereas if we suppose the Greek of 
St. Matthew to be either the original or a very early trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, and St. Luke to have written ori- 
ginally in Greek, it was very natural for the latter to adopt 
a version of our Saviour’s words which was oafrent when 
he wrote: but with ¢wo different translators the case would 
not be the same. This part of the subject déserves a more 
minute discussion than our limits will permit us to- bestow 
upon it. 

Tn p. 95. seq. our Author advances, soiéwhat confusedly, 
a most extraordinary argument, to prove that the Greek 
Church might have acquiesced in vefsions, as imperfect, 
in point of style, as the vulgate Greek text is shown to be. 
His reasoning is this. The Greeks were infinitely less 
qualified than the Romans, to exert acritical superintendence 
over versions into their own languages respectively, and 
why? forsooth because, being “ possessed of an indigenous, 
extensive, and exalted literature, the Greeks in general 
studied no language bat their own, or at least were very im- 

perfectly acquainted with any other.” (Our Author had 
taken great pains to prove the contrary in his first Disquisi- 
tion.) Whereas the Romans were a race of translators. 
Yet the Latin Vulgate is barbarous; therefore the Greek 
Church may have acquiesced in a barbarous Greek translation. 
Now according to this statement it appears, that the Grecks 
who possessed ‘‘ an indigenous and exalted literature” 
made as barbarous a version into their own languagé, as the 
Latins, whose literature was of ‘‘ a servile character.” But 
surely a Greek translator, who was a complete master of his 
tongue, in rendering a Latin book into Greek, would not be 
guilty of barbarisms, al h he might be at a loss for the 
sense of some p . If the Greek Church wanted a 
translation to Agee oy their own use, they would surely 
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have taken care that it should have been done by a Greek ; 
and in that case, according to our Author’s statement of 
Greek literature, the version would have been as good Greek 
as the other Greek writings of the same age, although it 
might ‘not have been strictly accurate; whereas in fact, the 
Greek of the New Testament is far inferior to the Greek of 
any writer whatever of the first nine or ten centuries. And 
this isa very important consideration. 

We have historical testimony to the fact, that there were 
many Latin translations older than the Vulgate, but there is 
no tradition of the kind about any different Greek texts. The 
variations which occur in the Greek MSS. are of a very 
different kind from those which Jerome found in the different 
Latin versions. ‘The former may easily be accounted for by 
the accidental changes which must happen in repeated 
transcriptions of the same text; not so the latter. Yet if 
the Gospels had been written in Latin and translated into 
Greek, is it credible that there should at an early period 
have been a great variety of Latin texts, and only one Greek ? 
Irenwus, whose veracity is unimpeached, says that he had 
conversed with an elder who had heard the contemporaries 
of the Apostles and disciples of our Lord. He had therefore 
sufficient opportunities of ascertaining, whether the Greek 
Gospels, which were used by the Church in his own time, had 
been used in it since the time of the Apostles. That he actually 
did make the inquiry, appears, from his stating very positively 
that the Gospel according to Matthew was written for the 
Jews, in their own dialect. And therefore our Author's 
remark, in the 5th Disquisition, that the Gospels were 
neglected by Greek writers till the end of the second century, 
is of no weight whatever ; since Papias, a bearer of St. John, 
mentions the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and, Ireneeus sixt 
years afterwards expressly ciles them. Is it credible, that dur- 
ing that interval the original text of all the Gospels should 
have been lost, and no tradition of it left? In order to escape 
this difficulty, our author supposes that Irenewus wrote in 
Latin, but that our present Latin copy of him is a retrans- 
lation from the Greek. But this conjecture we cannot 
admit, till it shall be substantiated by better arguments than 
those which he has adduced. We shall probably revert to it 
hereafter. Lrenzeus was a Greek, and had been a hearer of 
Polycarp, at Smyrna, who was also a Greek ; the names of 
Ireneus and his predecessor Pothinus are Greek; and 
Caligula institated at Lyons “ certamen Grace Latineque 
facundia ;" and although it certainly appears that the common 
people spoke Latin; yet the Epistle from the Charch of 
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Vienne and Lyons, quoted by Eusebius, was clearly 
written in Greek ; most probably by Irenzus himself. 

Our Saviour says, in John viii. 31. ‘‘ If ye continue in 
word—the truth shall make you free.” The Jews reply, ‘‘ We 
be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man: 
how sayestthona, ye shall be made free?” (1: é\ev9epos yuwnoeobe). 
Our Author observes, that “ it is difficult to discern, in the 
Greek text, what connection the being Abraham’s seed has 
with the sentiment. Bat let as read the answer in the Latin 
Vulgate, and we shall see the force of the passage. Respon- 
derunt ei, SEMEN ABRAHZ sumus, et NEMINI SERVIMUS 
unguam : quomodo tu dicis LiBeRI eritis? ‘The term LisE- 
ROS has the twofold meaning of CHILDREN and of FRER. 
Our Lord's hearers therefore affirm that his expression, will 
make you LiBEROS, was quite improper, in either sense of 
the word. If he meant by LipeRos children they could not 
&c.” Bating the excessive absurdity of this speculation 
upon other grounds, it is sufficient to remark, that our 
Author actually supposes our Lord to have talked Latin to 
the Jews at Jerusalem, and to have used the very word 
LiBEROS; although the first sentence of his book is this, 
‘“‘ Our Saviour was born in Judea, chose Jews as his disci- 

les, and preached in a dialect of the Hebrew language.” 
aving our Disquisitor to explain away this inconsistency, 
we take our leave of him for the present. 





We wish to add to our former observations respecting 
the knowledge of Greek in the neighbourhood of Pontus, 
the testimony of Dio Chrysostom, who says that the citizens 
of Borysthenes in other respects were not very good Grecians, 
(raAAa ovméts oadas Sarsmizoue) owing to their living amidst 
barbarians ; but that they all knew the Iliad by heart. (Or, 
XXxvi. p. 430,) 

( To be continued.) 





Art. II. A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. the reputed 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, on an Article entitled 
‘Durham Case—Clerical Abuses.” By Rev. H. Phill- 
potts, D.D. fector of Stanhope. 8vo. 40 pp. Hatchard 
and Son. 1823. | 


Tue Libel upon the Durham —w has proved “ the fruit- 

ful mother of a thousand more.” The trials of Hone and 

Carlile were made the occasion and the excuse for additional 
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blasphemies—nnd the trial of Williams has called ap one 
lawyer to abuse the Clergy, and another to review them. 
From both instances short-sighted men infer that the pro- 
secutions ought not to have been instituted. From both in- 
stances the correct reasoner draws an opposite conclusion, and 
contends that if all legal proceedings had been forborne, the 
calumnies which they seem to have produced would have 
found some other vent. What reason is there to be- 
lieve that men who get their bread by blasphemy, would 
have given up their lucrative trade without the interposition 
of the law? ‘Their temporary virulence may have been in- 
creased by prosecution, but their hostility to religion was not 
created by the Attorney General. If he had never in- 
terfered, it would have manifested itself as plainly to the 
world without the risque of encountering an effectual check. 
The same thing is true with respect to the calumniators of 
the Church. Who believes that they would have surrendered 
their present and their prospective profits, if Williams had 
been permitted to go on libelling with impunity? His de- 
fence has called forth all their vigor and venom. His 
punishment will not fail to excite their fary and their malice. 
But the effect will be to make them traduce with more false- 
hood and less prudence, and to excite greater curiosity 
respecting the answers they may receive. ! 
“ Let the Clergy of England,” said an able writer twenty 
years ago, ‘‘be warned by the example of the Clergy of 
France. The French Priests suffered themselves to be 
written down before they put pen to paper. I have always 
been astonished at their unaccountable indolence, which 
let the public mind be wholly prepossessed against them 
without a single effort to do away the prejudice till it was 
too late.” It is good policy in the defenders of existing 
institutions to make an opponent speak out. As long as 
danger can be dissembled or denied, there will be men in 
every camp to dissemble and deny it. The careless from in- 
dolence, the timid from cowardice, the lukewarm from indif- 
ference. Let the enemy be provoked to an open declaration 
of war, and then even the careless, the timid, and the luke- 
warm may be persuaded to buckle on their armour. The 
vulgar in ris of the present age was not generally known, 
or systematically resisted until its extent and its spirit were 
roved in the courts of law. The abuse of the Gospel has 
Gee succeeded by the abuse of the Clergy, and that also will 
be discountenanced, will be loathed, and may be despised as 
soon as it has been forced to exhibit itself in its true colours. 
Hitherto it has been concealed by cunning, brazened out 
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by impudence, and overlooked by sloth. By the proceedings 
and publications of the last six months all disguise is done 
away. The rancour, the industry, the unanimity of the 
libellers are not less evident than formidable. The absolute 
necessity of encountering them is perceived and admitted, 
and they must be encountered by that opposition of which 
they are notoriously most afraid. One branch of such op- 

osition is to serve all who resemble Mr. John Ambrose 
Williams, as Mr. John Ambrose Williams has been served: 
to let the law take its course, and regard not the clamour 
which its terrors and nee may excite. What better 

roof can we require of the efficacy of any hostile proceed- 
ing, than the displeasure of those against whom it is direct- 
ed? The outcry against prosecutions for libel is one proof of 
their propriety. Sharpers and felons concur with Mr. 
Danusbers and Mr. Williams in denouncing ‘“‘ the intoler- 
able oppression of the law.” What the tread-mill is to the 
pick-pocket, the King’s Bench is to the libeller, his dread 
and his desert. The louder he cries the more he is hurt. In 
such a cause the spirit of martyrdom will have few imitators, 
and a brief existence; it will beget no sympathy, and excite 
no applause. A little ranting declamation will be the chief 
part of its bad effects; the good ones will be the restoration 
of confidence and peace. 

But we have no desire to draw the legal halter too 
tight round the neck of the “gncmveion Whether he writes 
for faction or for food, some allowance should be made for 
warmth of temper, and for habitual exaggeration. We neither 
want a Censor to purify the press at its source, nor a Star- 
Chamber to bank up its channel. We would prosecute 
nothing but what is unequivocally libellous and abusive. 
While public writers keep on the windy side of the law, 
while in humble imitation of the Edinburgh Reviewer, they 
consider the risque which their publisher must run by giving 
unlimited liberty to their pens, such cautious men may be 
encountered with other weapons than those which we employ 
against a fearless slanderer. False statements and false rea- 
sonings should be met as Dr. Phillpotts meets them : and the 
defence which he establishes, and the castigation which he 
inflicts, will excite as much wrath as the prospect of a pro- 
secution for libel. He will be assailed with all the virulence 
of his critical traducers. Their discomfitare will be con- 
fessed by an eager and inveterate hostility, and his triamph 
proclaimed and secared by dignified retreat from the contest. 

The first twelve pages of Dr. Phillpotts’s: Letter contain re- 
marks upon that part of the in question, which does 
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not immediately refer to the Durham Clergy; and in this 
short space the Reviewer is convicted of gross ignorance up- 
on the subjects of the real presence and the power of remitting 
sins, and of wilful falsehood in his statements manne 
Bishop Butler, and the Bishop of London. The following 
passage will shew how completely this task is effected. 


‘* The Reviewer is anxious to have it believed, that our present 
Bishops, among many other points of inferiority to their predeces- 
sors, are distinguished by an increased and increasing spirit of 
luxury, avarice, and selfishness. It suited this purpose to set forth 
with high encomiums the splendid liberality of Bishop Butler, in 
disposing of the revenues of his great preferments: but it did not 
suit the same purpose, to state the real object, on which his largest 
munificence was bestowed, namely, an Episcopal Palace. This, I 
say, it was not convenient to the Reviewer to mention: for, blun- 
derer as he is, he could not be blind to the manifest absurdity of 
denouncing all living Bishops, in the gross, for ‘ living sumptuously 
in vast and splendid Palaces,’ and holding forth one, who is de- 
ceased, as a pattern of truly primitive virtue, for rearing a Palace 
for himself and his successors to live in. 

“ Accordingly, by a stroke of his pen he changes the Palace at 
Bristol into the Cathedral, on the repairs of which he tells us, that 
the Bishop ‘expended more than he received from the See.’ ‘Those 
who will take the trouble of looking into the Biography of this 
eminent man, (a trouble which I can venture to promise them will 
be its own reward) will find, that he did indeed ‘ expend in re- 
pairing and improving the Episcopal Palace at Bristol four thousand 
pounds, which is said to have been more than the whole revenues 
of the Bishopric amounted to, during his continuance in that See*.’ 

“I know not whether it is worth while to add, that so little 
averse to the decoration of his Palaces was this great ornament of 
the English Church, that in less than two years, during which he 
presiled over the Diocese of Durham he found time and means to 
expend largely on the Castle, the Episcopal residence, in that city, 
where his armorial bearings ‘in all the perfect folly of Heraldry,’ 
as his Encomiast calls it when speaking of modern Prelates, still 
mark the scene of his munificence. In the same richly endowed 
See, whose high secular privileges demand some due proportion of 
secular state, he disdained not to live with all the splendour of the 
most splendid of those who had preceded him, ‘ attended by a body 
of serving men gorgeously apparelled’ (as the Reviewer chooses to 
describe footmen in purple liveries of these days) ; copying in 
such matters after his ancient Patron, Bishop Talbot, and studious- 
ly departing from the more sparing pattern set by his immediate 





* “See Life prefixed to Halifax's Edition of bisWorks : sce also Chalmer’s Biog. 
Pret. and Hutchinson's History of Durham,” 
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predecessor. All this he did, without ceasing te ‘ regard himself 
as Steward for the Poor,’ where their real interests required his 
aid, and without departing from that simplicity which becomes the 
Christian Bishop,—* knowing’ well not only ‘how to be abased,’ 
but also ‘ how to abound.’ | 

“From this pitiful forgery respecting Bishop Butler, a name toa 
pure, as well as too exalted, to be sullied even by the false and 
treacherous praises of such a writer as this, I pass to a more 
culpable act of the same description, committed against a living 
Prelate,—against one, whose mild virtues, and truly Christian 
meekness of demeanour, (I will not on such an occasion do him the 
injustice of referring to his higher qualities,) might have been ex- 
pected to disarm the hostility of the most inveterate enemy of his 
order. But the rancour of a thorough-paced Reformer finds in 
these virtues only fresh and stronger motives to his hatred. Ac. 
cordingly our Reviewer fastens on this Prelate with a pertinacity 
of misrepresentation, which can only be accounted for by his 
reliance on the unwillingness of such a man to stoop to the ex- 
posure of his artifices. 

‘The Bishop, in a charge to his Clergy, thus speaks of the Uni- 
tarian System, a system of which both himself, and those whom he 
was addressing, had in the most solemn manner, and on the most 
awful occasions, declared their conscientious disbelief. ‘ Its in- 
fluence,’ says he, ‘has generally been confined to men of some 
education, whose thoughts have been little employed on the subject 
of religion ; or who, loving rather to question than learn, have ap- 
proached the oracles of divine truth without that humble docility, that 
prostration of the understanding and will, which are indispensable to 
proficiency in Christian Instruction.’ With what feelings this Re- 
viewer is accustomed to approach those divine Oracles, 1 do not 
permit myself to conjecture : 1 earnestly hope, that they are very 
different from those which accompany his worldly studies. But the 
following is the manner, in which he represents the words of the 
Bishop. ‘It is the duty of the people to reverence the Church and 
its members in silent acquiescence,’ ‘ with that prostration of the 
understanding and will, which a Right Reverend Prelate has openly 
prescribed, as the best frame of mind upon all ecclesiastical subjects.’ 

“ Can the dishonesty of this writer go further? Yes :—and in the 
instance of this very same Bishop, whose language on another oc. 
casion is still more wickedly mis-stated, More wickedly I say, 
because the object of this latter fraud is not only to misrepresent 
the words of the Bishop, for the purpose of serving a present turn, 
—but also to hold forth his person to public indignation, as a 
‘courtly Sycophant,’ one ‘guilty of an excess of adulation un~ 
known in the most despotic reigns,’—one, whose baseness could 
only be paralleled by those ‘ fawning preachers’ in Charles the 
First’s time, who in part caused the troubles that ensued, by their 
extravagant doctrines respecting the right of Kings, ‘ giving unto 
Cesar what Cesar refused to take, as not belonging to him.’ 
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“ It appears, that in the course of the proceedings in the House 
of Lords on the Bill for degrading the late Queen, the Bishop of 
London maintained (what every man who loves the Constitution 
will maintain with him) that an enquiry into the personal conduct of 
the King would be unconstitutional; for said he, citing the words of 
Blackstone, the King is not under the coercive power of the law, 
which will not suppose him capable of committing a folly, much 
less a crime.’ For speaking thus, this distinguished Prelate is 
charged by our Reviewer with ‘ proclaiming, in his place in the House 
of Lords, that by the Constitution of this Country, the King is exempt 
JSrom all moral blame ; thus perverting the maxim which protects the 
Sovereign from personal responsibility, iuto the monstrous doctrine, 
that nothing which he does, as an individual, can actually be wrong.’ 

“« That in a moment of popular delirium, such a misrepresenta- 
tion of the Bishop's words should have been made by those whose 
interest it was, at all hazards, to keep alive the delusion, could ex- 
cite no surprise. But it ought be a matter of astonishment, that 
so flagrant a perversion of the truth,—now when the frenzy, which 
alone gave it a chance of being credited even by the vulgar, has 
long passed away,—should be hazarded in any journal, maintaining 
the slightest pretension, [ will not say to honesty, but even to pru- 
dence. The whole e of the Commentator on the Laws of 


England, part of which was cited by the Bishop, will be found 
below *.” P. 7. 


Dr. Phillpotts then adverts to those parts of the Review 
which more immediately concern himself and the Clergy of 
Durham. We extract his account of the opening charge. 
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“He begins with the following statement :—‘ A newspaper of 
merely local circulation, had published a few remarks upon the 
factious spirit of some of the Durham Clergy, in ordering the bells 
not to toll at her Majesty's decease, a mark of respect invariably 
shewn to all the Members of the Royal Family.’ 

‘* Of the three propositions expressed, or implied, in this state- 
ment, the first is a wilful concealment of the truth. An honest 
man, in stating the case, as this Reviewer professes to do, would at 
least have said, that the remarks of the Seen (whether he 
considered them excusable, or not) were of a very coarse and in- 
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* “To these several cases, in which the incapacity of committing crimes arises 
from a deficiency of the will, we may add one more, in which the law supposes 
an incapacity of doing wrong, from the excellence and perfection of the person; 
which extend as well to the will as to the other qualities of his mind. I mean the 
case of the king: who, by virtue of his royal prerogative, is not under the coercive 
power of the law ; which will not suppuse him capable of committing a folly, 
much less a crime. We are therefore, out of reverence and decency, to forbear 
any idle inquiries, of what would be the consequence if the king were to act thus 
and thas; smce the law deems so highly of his wisdom and virtae, as ‘not even to 
presume it possible for him to do any thing inconsistent with his station and 
dignity; and therefore has made no provision to remedy such a gtievance.— 
Biacksionc’s Comm, Book iv, c. 2, ad fn. 
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temperate kind. But, of this I shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter, The other two propositions are direct falsehoods. It is 
false, that the Clergy of Durham ordered that the bells should not 
toll at her Majesty's decease ; it is also false, that the tolling of the 
bells is a mark of respect invariably shewn to all the Members of 
the Royal Family.’’ 


This pithy declaration is confirmed in the subsequent 
pages, and the Doctor clearly establishes three points. First, 
that the Clergy have been the defendants not the assail- 
ants in this contest. Secondly, that they took no part in the 
question respecting the late Queen, beyoud an expression of 
their dissent from the County Resolutions. ‘Thirdly, that 
the prosecutor in the criminal information was the venerable 
Bishop of the diocese, ‘‘ feeling as he always feels, as the 
friend and father of his Clergy,” and acting ‘‘ under the ad- 
vice (not merely the cold legal opinion) of his Attorney- 
General, Mr. Scarlett.” The following extract though some- 
what long, is too valuable to be passed over, and the reader 
will observe that it acquaints us with two important facts :— 
one relating to Mr. Scarlett’s absurd oratorical flourish in 
praise of the silent grief which was manifested at the death 
of the Queen; the other, to Mr. Brougham’s confession, that 
the real object of the defence was to excile in the public 
nind, feelings hostile to the Clergy. 


*¢ To manifest at once the sort of spirit with which this Northern 
Rhadamanthus is embued, I will exhibit the Defendant’s libel, and 
the description of it as given in the Review, desiring our readers, 
at the same time, to recollect, that the utmost care has been taken by 
the Reviewer to keep every part of the libel itself from appearing in his 


Pages. 
LIBEL. 

*< «So far as we have been able to judge from the accounts in the 
public papers, a mark of respect to her late gn bed has been 
almost universally paid throughout the kingdom, when the painful 
tidings of her decease was received, by tolling the bells of the 
cathedrals and churches. But there is one exception to this very 
creditable fact, which demands especial notice. In this episcopal 
city, containing six churches, independently of the Cathedral, not 
a single bell announced the departure of the magnanimous spirit of 
the most injured of Queens—the most persecuted of women. Thus 
the brutal enmity of those who embittered her mortal existence, 
pursues her in her shroud. We know not whether actual orders 
were issued to prevent this customary sign of mourning; but the 
omission plainly indicates the kind of spirit which predominates 
among our Clergy. Yet. these men profess to be followers of 

Jesus Christ, to walk in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to in. 
culcate his spirit, to promote harmony, charity, and christian love ! 
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Out upon such hypocrisy! It is such conduct which renders the 
very name of our established Clergy odious till it stinks in the nos- 
trils ; that makes our churches look like deserted sepulchres, rather 
than temples of the living God ; that raises up conventicles in every 
corner, and encreases the brood of wild fanatics and enthusiasts ; 
that causes our beneficed dignitaries to be regarded as usurpers of 
their possessions ; that deprives them of all pastoral influence and 
respect ; that, in short, has left them no support or prop in the 
attachment or veneration of the people. Sensible of the decline of 
their spiritual and moral influence, they cling to temporal power, 
and lose in their officiousness in political matters, even the sem- 
blance of the character of ministers of religion. It is impossible 
that such a system can last. It is at war with the spirit of the age, 
as well as with justice and reason, and the beetles who craw] about 
amidst its holes and crevices, act as if they were striving to provoke 
and accelerate the blow, which, sooner or later, will inevitably 
crush the whole fabric, and level it with the dust.’ 
Reviewer’s Statement of the Substance of the Libel. 

* «In pursuance of this system, when the news of her lamented 
death reached Durham, thev forbade the bells to toll, thus with- 
holding that decent mark of respect which was due to her as a 
member of the Royal Family, and could not be refused without 
offering an affront to that Illustrious House, and especially to its 
august Head. This notable piece of vulgar sycophancy, as dis- 
gusting, beyond all doubt, to the Prince whom it was clumsily in- 
tended to flatter, as to the people whose honest and genuine feelings 
it was meant to outrage, naturally called for observation from Mr. 
Williams, as the conductor of an independent journal published in 
Durham. His remarks which have exposed him to this prosecution, 
are strong, and indicate some weteth of indignation, such as pro- 
bably every unbiassed mind felt upon the occasion. He states the 
fact ; contrasts the silence of the bells at Durham with the almost 
universal tribute of respect rendered by other Cathedrals and- 
Churches ; and comments upon such proceedings as indicative of 
an implacable spirit in those who had done their utmost to embitter 
the Queen’s existence, and whom even her mournful end had not 
been able to soften. He, not unnaturally, exclaims upon the 
marked inconsistency of such conduct with the precepts of our 
religion, and the example of its humane and charitable founder ; 
and asserts, that such men are the worst enemies to the Establish- 
ment, making its temples be deserted, and filling the tabernacles 
of the sectaries. Such is the substance of the remarks, which the 
Clergy found it easier (possibly it may not in the end prove safer) 
to prosecute than to answer.’ 

* In order to estimate duly the fairness of the Reviewer in giving 
to his readers such a description of such a libel,—stripping it, in 
fact, of every single expression, which marks its libellous character, 
it must be borne in mind, that throughout the whole of his long 
article, extending to nearly thirty pages, he has not found room 
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for a single line of the libel itself. What honest motive can be as- 
signed for such a suppression? Why is he thus anxious to. hide 
from his readers the extent of the Defendant’s crime? Because 
in his profligate disregard to truth he chose to say, and wished to 
have it believed, that the prosecution of this libel, and the attempt 
to protect the Clergy from slanders so unprovoked and unparal- 
leled, is ‘to demand. from the civil power that all objectors be put 
to silence, because the church and its members are sacred ;’—*‘ to 
stifle all discussion of their system and their conduct ;’—‘ to dear 
down by the intolerable oppresstons of the law a defamed and injured 
person, writing in self-defence, and claiming only to retaliate on his 
calumniators,’ , 

“ Of the speeches of the Advocates, as quoted in this Review, it 
is not my intention to say much. That Mr. Scarlett, in the able 
and honourable discharge of the duty undertaken by him, afforded 
inadvertently one small opening of which advantage was made by 
his opponent, would be of itself not worth remarking :—that Mr. 
Brougham should greedily seize, or make,’ an opportunity of re- 
peating, in languaye more abusive even than that of his Client, the 
charge of hypocrisy against the Durham Clergy, may be natural 
enough :—that the Reviewer should quote at full length, and with 
entire approbation, the passage which describes them as ‘ the most 
consummate of Hypocrites,’ was quite a matter of course:—but 
that the charge itself was wholly without foundation, that no such 
instructions were given to the Counsel for the prosecution, as Mr. 
Brougham assumed, and the Reviewer echoed, has been proved by 
the publication of the instructions themselves, a publication ex- 
torted by the calumnies of this Review*. 

“* In truth, this eagerness to pervert one incidental, perhaps un- 
guarded, observation of Mr. Scarlett to a meaning as little contem- 
plated by himself, as it was wholly unmerited by those who were 
made its objects, is only an additional evidence of the spirit in 
which the Defence was conducted, and of the purpose it was de- 
signed to serve. No man, who reads the report of Mr. Brougham’s 
speech, can imagine that the safety of his client was on this 





*« «In p. 375 it is said, * Jt is well known that the defence of the Durham Clergy 
against the charge of having stood single among their countrymen, in withholding from 
the late Queen the accustomed marks of respect, consisted in saying, that though they 
said less than others, they might feel as much ;’ and a quotation is given from the 
speech of Mr. Brougham, in which he speaks of the Clergy of Durham having 
Fo 0m their chosen official advocate to stand forward with this, as their 

efence. 
_ “© IT by no means presume to condemn the Learned Gentleman for endeavour- 
ing to excite an impression so favourable to his client, nor for seizing on any part 
of the address of the Counsel for the Prosecution, which could be made to bear 
the semblance of such a meaning. But I feel it due to truth and justice to de- 
clare solemnly before the world, that no such instructions were given—po such 
ground was ever contemplated by me, as a defence for the Clergy, on account .of 
their not ordering the bells of their churches to be tolled.”—-Eatract from a Leiter 
of Ur. P. Bowlby, Solicuor for the Prosecution, to the Editor of the Durham 
vertiser,’ “ 
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occasion (whatever it may be on others) the sole or the a 
end to which he looked. That he had another, and, as he doubt- 
less thinks, a worthier object to animate his efforts, might be in- 
ferred from almost every part of that —_ even without the ap- 
plauding comment of his reviewer : ‘ Though delivered in support 
of a defence, it contains nothing at all apologetical, and not much 
that can be represented as even conciliatory. It is criminative, 
contemptuous, and defying—The tone throughout is that of proud 
superiority and command ; and its general strain and character may 
be compendiously described by the single word, terrible.’ 

“« Happily, there is one other word, the force of which is not yet 
forgotten in an English Court of Law,—TRUTH. Truth is there 
pod, seca as in her proper seat: and while the Sovereignty of 
Truth is feltand acknowledged there,—in that Sanctuary of Reason, 
Liberty, and Justice,—we may despise all the terrors of Mr. 
wet 1lfire eloquence, and the predictions of his panegyrist. an 
we may even hear without dismay, what we have since been told* 
on the alleged authority of the defendant, that Mr. Brougham’s 
real object was obtained, not in the acquittal of the defendant,— 
that, it seems, was a hopeless matter,—but by exciting in the 
crowd that heard him feelings hostile tothe Clergy. If this indeed 
be true, the object and the means, the man and the occasion, were 
admirably assorted ; unity and consistence are thus given to the 
whole proceeding ; and the friends of the respective a may 
exult to see—bound up in one indissoluble knot—the fair fame of 


Mr. John Ambrose Williams, Mr. Brougham, and the unknown 
Reviewer.” P, 29. 


Our readers can now form their own opinion of Dr. 
Phillpott’s Letter to Mr. Jeffrey, and determine whether that 
celebrated tleman has been treated according to his 
deserts. Looking to the whole spirit of the last number of 
his journal, we hesitate not to answer in the affirmative. 
‘Three separate articles are devoted to so many attacks upon 
the Clergy, and the paper to which Dr. Phillpotts has con- 
fined his attention, is not the worst of the three. The review 
of the Bishop of London’s Charge is more scurrilous, more 
false, and more disgusting, than the worst parts of the attack 
on the Clergy of Durham. The admission of such ribaldry into 
a popular work, would be a lasting disgrace to the nation, 


——— 


* «*When I observe the use which has been unremittingly made of Mr. 
Krougham’s speech on the occasion, by the defendant, by the newspapers which 
make common cause with him, and at length even by one of the most widely cir- 
culated literary journals of the day, I feel it my duty to state publicly, and I do so 
without fear of contradiction by the defendant, for he himself has asserted the 
fact, that the chief object of Mr. Brougham’s address was gained, in Ais having 
succeeded in exciting in the public mind feelings hostile to the Clergy, and that the 
acquittal or coariction of this defendant was a matter of a secondary considcration.’’= 
Latter of Mr. Bowlby. 
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but for the fact that no one has the impudence to acknow- 
ledge himself jts author. The reviewers of Durham and 
Peterborough make no secret of their respective names, but 
the calumniatot of the Bishop of London has the grace to 
be ashamed of his delinquency, and dares not claim the 
recompense of his dishonourable exertions. ‘To the public 
this is a consolatory circumstance; to Mr. Jeffrey it is a dis- 
tressing one. In default of a partner in this shameful trans- 
action, on him must the whole odium rest. The general 
opivion upon the subject is summed up by Dr. Phillpotts in 
terms which will be remembered and felt. 


‘© But whether the Reviewer remain unknown or not, it is time 
that the Editor of the Review should feel 
(* As feel he will, 
If damned custom have not braz’d him so, 
That he is proof and bulwark against sense.’) 


that he may not with impunity persist in giving circulation to these 
foul and unmanly calumnies. A man. of honour, conducting a 
Review, would feel himself bound, by the strongest ties, to protect 
from all gross insult (it would be childish to weigh these matters in 
very nice scales) those whose only protection against the petulance, 
or the malignity, of his underlings, must rest on his honour, 

“« After an interval of three years, being again assailed in the 
same Journal with equal grossness, and, as I have proved, with 
equal falsehood, I now tell the Editor, before the world, that on 
him will light all the ignominy of this second outrage. I tell him, 
too, that he would rather have foregone half the profits of his un. 
hallowed trade, than have dared to launch against any one of his 
Brethren of the Gown the smallest part of that scurrility, which he 
has felt no scruple in circulating against Churchmen. 

‘‘To you, Sir, I make no apology for addressing you on this 
occasion, If you are not, what the public voice proclaims you to 
be, the Editor of the Review, you will thank me for thus giving 
you.an opportunity publicly to disclaim the degrading title. if you 
are,—it is henceforth to me a matter of mere indifference, what 
such a person may think or say.”’ P. 36. 


We must be allowed to add a few words respecting the 
cause of that virulent and systematic abuse with which the 
Clergy are assailed. No sufficient explanation of it has 
hitherto been offered. Is it thought necessary to prevent a 
further increase of their influence, or are they attacked in the 
mere spirit of idle malice? [s there a prospect of effecting 
their complete destruction, or is some particular point to be 
carried? We believe that each of these motives is at work 


among the motley assemblage by whom the Church is now 
besieged. | 
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‘The pious methodist, and the impious libertine, the vulgar 
weekly blasphemer, and the élite of the Edinburgh Review, 
the wordy demagogue, and the wily politigian, are making 
common cause against afew poor parsons. The ‘terrible’ 
Mr. Brougham, and the witty Mr. Smith, Mr. Wiiliams the 
libeller, and Mr. Williams the lawyer, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
and Mr. William Cobbett, are apparently engaged in the 
same undertaking ;— but their individual objects are different. 
Of one of them we are compelled to think that he sports with 
the feelings of his brethren, for the sake of exhibiting and 
enjoying his jokes. A second is willing to bring himself into 
notice: A third courts the office of School-master General, 
and abuses the Clergy because they keep him out of his place. 

To these private inducements must be added a general 
alarm at the increasing influence of religion. New 
Churches are springing up in populous towns, old ones are 
frequented by larger congregations. ‘The work of education 
proceeds in its legitimate channel, and the materials of 
radicalism are nearly worked up. ‘This fact is not unknown 
to the acute adversaries of the Clergy. It stimulates their 
diligence and envenoms their libels. 

The root and branch Reformers take another view of 
io affairs. ‘They exaggerate the distress in which the 
anded interest is involved, and maintain that it will be miti- 
gated by asacrifice of the Church. The expedient is stupid 
and dishonest. But it makes a great noise, and suits the 
capacity of its authors and abettors. 

If they are supported in this bungling project by any of 
the wiser and more experienced members of opposition, 
it is only because the opposition have nothing else to do. 
Betore the recent blunder of the continental Sovereigns, news 
and grievances were equally scarce, and our orators, as well 
as our newspapers, lacked matter. They turned, in this 
dilemma, to their standing dish, Reform ; and vigorous would 
have been their assault upon boroughs and upon cathedrals. 
But their attention is now called to foreign politics. They are 
preparing to disown every principle for which they bave 
contended during the last twenty years, and will be too busy 
to reform the Parliament or ae the Church. 

Unless indeed they should be roused by their attachment 
to a particular measure, for which all these calumnies against 
the Clergy are calculated to grooae the way. Individual 
pique and malice, dread of Church influence, or desire of 
Chureh property, the love of talking and doing mischief ra- 
ther than doing nothing, are not the only causes which induce 
certain men to libel the Cletgy. A greater, and it is thought a 
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nobler object, is the subversion of the Church of Ireland. 
They distract our attention by repeated attacks; but this is 
the point which they have resolved to carry. A furious can- 
nonade against every part of the wall is the signal to storm this 
particular post. ‘The citadel is, for the present, too strong to 
be reduced ; the designs of the enemy are confined to an out- 
work; but it is an outwork the loss of which will weaken 
every part of the defence. Long and anxious have been the 
preparations for insuring it, and the hopes of success are 
sanguine. ‘They may be frustrated by union, and prompti- 
tude, and firmness, and by no other human means. 








Art, ILI. A Second Series of Curiosities of Literature: 
consisting of Researches in Literary, Biographical, and 
Political History ; of Critical and Philosophical In- 
guiries; and of Secret History. By I. D'Israeli. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. Murray. 1823. 


Ir is not likely that many of our readers can need informa- 
tion on the nature of the subjects which, during the course 
of along life employed in literary pursuit, have occupied Mr. 
D'Israeli’s pen, nor of the manner in which he has been 
accustomed to treat them. Our times, abundant as they are 
in desultory writers, have produced none by whom our 
stock of entertaining lore has been more largely or more 
variously increased than by this gentleman; none, who amid 
an eyually wide range of inquiry has more religiously abstain- 
ed from touching upon any matter which ought to remain 
untouched ; and none who in pouring forth at his ease the 
overflowings of an active and richly cultivated mind, without 
appearing to teach, and without one atom of dogmatism, has. 
yet contrived to make his works of amusement the vehicles 
of sounder principles and more salutary truths. 

With such prepossessions as these, justly founded on that 
which he has already written, we cannot but rejoice that Mr. 
D’Israeli still continues to write: and we shall be well 
pleased to find the New Series of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, with which he has now presented us, succeeded not 
long hence by a Series which is still Newer. In our notice 
of his present volumes, little more can be attempted by us 
than an outline of some of their contents; and we have the 
less scruple in picking out from them as many plums as the 
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necessary limits of our Article will include, because we can 
with a safe conscience vouch for net being able to extract 
even a tithe of the tithe of bons bons with which they are 
flavoured. | 
In an ingenious paper, entitled ‘*‘ Of a History of Events 
which have not happened,” Mr. D'Israeli opens a new course 
for an historical student, viz. to speculate upon the reverse 
of facts. Thus, if the Royalists had won the battle of Wor- 
cester: if (as Livy has it) Alexander had invaded Italy ; if 
Charles Martel had been beaten by the Saracens ; if Luther 
had been gained over by the Romish Church; if the Spanish 
Armada had landed in Decked: if Gustavus Adolphus had 
not perished at Lutzen; if Cromwell had supported the in- 
terests of Spain instead of those of France. But the ifs, 
when imagination is once allowed its range, are endless, and 
the security with which prophecies may thus be hazarded, 
assuredly will not tend to diminish the number of prophets. 
A few notices occar of MSS. which have been lost to the 
world by intentional destruction. Some of these facts are 
eminently curious. In acollection of state papers, numbered 
7379, in the Harleian MSS. four leaves are torn out, and the 
following memorandum has been annexed, under the hand 
of the then principal librarian of the British Museum. 
‘“* Upon examination of this book Nov. 12, 1764, these 
four last leaves were torn out. 
C. Morton. : 
Mem. Nov. 12 sent down to Mrs. Macaulay.” : 
The similar depredations of an eminent chemist are fresh in 
the recollection of the public ; but the causes, whatever they 
— be, which led to these dishonest practices, were 
widely different from others which have produced the same 
results, Sir George Savile, afterwards Marquess of Halifax, 
left behind him an important diary, in which he had noted 
down his frequent conversations with Charles II. and other 
leading characters of his times. Two copies of this re- 4 
cord existed; the first was destroyed at the instigation of L 
Pope, to prevent the. discovery of some Roman Catholic in- ‘ 
trigues ; the second by a whig nobleman, who, on the other 
hand, was ashamed of some practices of the Revolutionists. ‘ 
General Pulteney burnt the memoirs which the Earl of : 
Bath had rough drawn, and had intended should be prepared : 
for publication by Bishop Douglas. Lord Herbert's Henry 
VIII. and Camden’s Elizabeth were neither of them printed 
entire. From the third book of Milton’s History of England a 
digression on the Long Parliament was struck out. The edi- 
tion of Whitelocke'’s — published by the Barl of 
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Anglesea, in 1682, does not contain several passages which 
are restored in that of 1732, and strange tu say, it is to the 
former en edition that Hume always refers as his au- 
thority. We do not know that Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s connections can have any blame attached to them for 
wishing to suppress her productions. To us it seems that 
they consulted her reputation as well as their own by so 
doing ; and it is certain that they didsolargely. All that we 
possess has escaped from family papers, against the consent 
of her family. 


“ The late Duke of Bridgewater, I am informed, burnt many of 
the numerous family papers, and bricked up a quantity, which, 
when opened after his death, were found to have perished. It is 
said he declared that he did not choose that his ancestors should be 
traced back to a person of a mean trade, which it seems might pos- 
sibly have been. The loss now cannot be appreciated; but un- 
questionably, stores of history, and, perhaps, of literature, were 
sacrificed. Milton’s manuscript of Comus was published from the 
Bridgewater collection, for it had escaped the bricking up.’ 
Vol. I. p. 149. 


After all, however, we suspect that the value of MSS. in 
very many instances, depends upon their not being in print ; 
and that the facilities of long primer and crown octavo have 
not unfrequently dissipated the brilliant fantasies of collectors 
and antiquarians. 

Mr. D'Israeli is keenly alive to the spirit of fanaticism which 
marks our days, and he omits no Sppertenny of denouncing 
it. Ina brief Memoir on Psalm Singing, he abstains from 
“‘ polluting his pages with the ribaldry, obscenity and blas- 
phemy” which is to be found in Sectarian hymn books: and 
in tracing the metrical version of the Reformed Churches up 
to Calvin, he states forcibly of thal singular man, that ‘ he 
sought for proselytes among the rabble of a republic.” A 
mention of Butler introduces the notice which a modern critic 
of this school has made of Shakspeare. 


‘¢ That ‘ it would have been happy if he had never been born, 
for that thousands will look back with incessant anguish on the 
guilty delight which the plays of Shakspeare ministered to them.’ 
Such is the anathema of Shakspeare! And we have another of 
Butler, in ‘ An historic defence of experimental religion;’ in 
which the author contends, that the best men have experienced 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in an immediate illumination from 
heaven. He furnishes his historic proofs by a list from Abel to 
Lady Huntingdon! The author of Hudibras is denounced, ‘ One 
Samuel Butler, a celebrated buffoon in the abandoned reign of 
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Charles the Second, wrote a mock-heroic , in which he un- 
deztook to burlesque the pious puritan. He ridicules all the gra- 
cious promises by comparing the divine Wlumination to an ignis 
Jatuas, and dark lantern of” the spirit.’ Such are the writers, 
whose ascetic spirit is still descending among us from the monker 
of the deserts, adding poignancy to the very ridicule the coals 
annihilate. The satire which we deemed obsolete, we Rnd still 
applicable to contemporaries !” Vol. 1, p. 241. 

An —— on Batler, said to be by Dennis, which Mr. 
D'Israeli has given, is quite new to us. It may probably 
be so to our readers, and we are sure they will thank us for 


presenting it to them. : 


‘* Near this place lieth interred 
The body of Mr. Samuel Butler, 
Author of Hudibras. 
He was a whole species of Poets in one ! 
Admirable in a Manner 

In which no one else has been tolerable ; 
A Manner which began and ended in Him; 

In which he knew no Guide, 

And has found no Followers.”’ ; 
Vol. I. p. 240. 


One whimsical head is ‘ Secret History of Authors who 
have ruined their Bookseller.” Prynne is inshrined here 3. 
and we collect of bim the following particulars: that he sel- 
dom dined, but eat manchets and drank ale goceniouetins that 
he wore along quilted cap projecting over his eyes like an 
umbrella, to shade the light ; and that when he stood in the 
pillory in Cheapside, they ‘* burnt his huge volumes under his 
nose, which had almost suffocated him.” 


* Yet such was the spirit of party, that a puritanic sister be- 
queathed a legacy to purchase all the works of Prynne for Sion 
college, where many still repose; for by an odd fatality, in the fire 
which burnt that library these volumes were saved, from an idea 
that folios were the most valuable!”” Vol. I, p. $27. 


The Abbé de Marolles was an interminable translator. | 


‘« De L’Etang, a critic of that day, in his ‘ Régles de bien; tra- 
duire,’ drew all his examples of bad translation from our abbé,; who 
was more angry than usual, and among his circle,the cries of our 
Marsyas resounded. De L’Etang, who had done this not out of 
malice, but from urgent necessity to illustrate his principles, seemed 
very sorry, and desirous of appeasing the angried t or. One 
day in Easter, finding the abbé in church at prayers, the critic fell 
on his knees by the side of the translator: it was an ex 
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moment, and a singular situation to terminate a literary quarrel. 
‘ You are angry with me,’ said L’Etang, ‘and I think you have 
reason; but this is a season of mercy, and I now ask your pardon.’ 
—‘ In the manner, replied the abbé, ‘ which you have chosen, I 
can no longer defend myself. Go, Sir! 1 pardon you.’ Some 
days after the abbé again meeting L’Etang, reproached him with 
duping him out of a pardon, which he had no desire to have be- 
stowed on him. The last reply of the critic was caustic: ‘ Do not 
be so difficult; when one stands in need of a general pardon, one 
ought surely to grant a particular one.’ ” Vol. I. p. 334. 


The Jesuit Raynaud was another writer possessed by the 
mania of publication. His collected works fill twenty folios. 
In one of his treatises is a chapter on the attributes of Christ, 
which he heads Christus Bonus, Bona, Bonum ; in another 
is an attack on Calvinism, which he styles Religio Bestia- 
rum; and a third contains a vituperative catalogue extract- 
ed from the Fathers, and entitled Alphabetum bestialitalis 
heretici ex Patrum Symbolis. One day the unhappy author 
was soliciting the obstetric aid of a reluctant bookseller— 
“ Write a book,” said the literary midwife, ** like this 
(3cixrixds) of Father Barri, and I will readily print.” Alas! 
Raynaud knew that Father Barri had hited the cream of 
some of his own unread masses. Raynaud could get no one 
to print for him; Monsieur Catherinot, another of this rest- 
less brotherhood, stole a march beyond him: he “ printed for 
the author.” Of course his books remained unsold ; but re- 
tego not lucre was his object, and he undertook to circu- 

ate them at any loss himself. 


“ Whenever Monsieur Catherinot came to Paris, he used to 
haunt the guaies where books are sold, and while he appeared to 
be looking over them, he adroitly slided one of his own disserta- 
tions among these old books. He began this mode of publication 
early, and continued it to his last days, He died with a perfect 
conviction that he had secured his immortality ; and in this manner 
had disposed of more than one edition of his unsaleable works. 


Niceron has given the titles of 118 of his things, which he had 
looked over.” Vol. I. p. $51. 


But no one can completely enter into the distresses either 
of author or bookseller, unless such as have worn one of these 
characters. ‘ The magic of a name” throws its spell with 
fullest potency over the Press; and the work which runs 
through a dozen editions, if Titus will but father it, may fall 
still born if the name of Sempronius be annexed to it. 
Sauzet, a true Dutch Bibliopolist, writes thus to Des Mar- 
zeaux. 
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“ T send you, my dear Sir, four sheets of the continuation of 
my journal, and I hope this second part will turn out better than 
the former. The author thinks himself a very able person ; but I 
must tell you frankly, that he is a man without erudition, and with- 
out critical discrimination ; he writes pretty well, and turns 
passably what he says; but that is all! Monsieur Van Effen having 
failed in his promises to realise my hopes on this occasion, necessity 
compelled me to have recourse to him; but for siz months only, 
and on condition that he should not, on any account whatever, 
allow any one to know that he is the author of the journal ; for his 
name alone would be sufficient to make even a passable book discre- 
ditable. As you are among my friends, I will confide to you in se- 
crecy the name of this author; it is Monsr. De Limiers*. You 
see how much my interest is concerned that the author should not 
be known!” Vol. I. P. 382. 


A very curious “ Secret History of the building of Blen- 
heim,” has been drawn from an unpublished ‘* case of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Sir John Vanbrugh,” and from 
some confidential correspondence between Vanbragh and 
Jacob Tonson. Parliament in voting the public monnment 
made no specific grant to defray the expence of its erection. 
During Queen Anne's life the charges were always included 
in the civil list; but so much were the several workmen in 
urrear, that on the accession of George I. they gladly ac- 
cepted a third of their debts in payment of the whole. Van- 
brugh’s fertile genius tried a thousand schemes to make the 
Duke responsible; but the hero was as impenetrable in his 
palace as in his lines, and it was only during his absence in 
1705, that the architect contrived to obtain from Lord Go- 
dolphin, the relative and agent of Marlborough, a warrant 
as surveyor, with power of contracting on the part of the 
Duke. ‘bis warrant he never produced till 1715, when being 
unable to procure money from the treasury he charged the 
Duke with the whole debt. The Dake disavowed the instru- 
ment; a tedious litigation ensued, and the completion of the 
mansion was put into other hands by the Duchess, who thence- 





“ * Van Effen was a Datch writer of some merit, and one of a literary knot 
of ingenious men, consisting of Sallengre, St. Hyacinthe, Prosper Marchand, 
&c. who carried ona smart review for those days, published at the Hague ander 
the title of ‘Journal Litteraire.’ They all composed in French, and Van Effen 
gave the first translations of our Guardian, Robinson Crusoe, and the Tale of a 
Tub, &c. He did something more, but not better; he attempted to imitate the 
Spectator, in his ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ 1796, which exhibits a picture of the wain- 
telesting manners of a nation, whom he could not make very lwely. | 

* De L.imiers has had bis name slipped into our biographical fiictoneion. An 
anthor cannot escape the fatality of the alphabet; his numerous misdeed# ‘are 
registered, It ix said, thet if be had not been so hungry, he would’ have ¥ivea 
proofs of porsessin, some talent.” 
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forward became Vanbrugh’s bitterest enemy. Qn Marlbo- 
rough’s death Vanbrugh thus writes to Tonson— 


«‘ The Duke of Marlborough’s treasure exceeds the most ex- 
travagant guess. Thegrand settlement, which it was suspected her 
Grace had broken to pieces, stands good, and hands an immense 
wealth to Lord Godolphin and his successors. A round million 
has been moving about in loans on the lJand-tax, &c. This the 
Treasury knew before he died, and this was exclusive of his 
‘land ;’ his 5000/. a year upon the Post-otlice ; his mortgages on 
many a distressed estate; his South-Sea stock; his annuities, and 
which were not subscribed in, and besides what is in foreign Banks ; 
and yet this man could neither pay his workmen their bills, nor his 
architect his salary. 

“ He has given his widow (may a Scottish ensign get her !) 
10,000/, a year to spoil Blenheim her own way ; 12,000I. a year to 
keep herself clean and go to law ; 2000/. a year to Lord Rialton 
for present maintenance ; and Lord Godolphin only 50001. a year 
jointure, if he outlives my lady: this last is a wretched article. 
The rest of the heap, for these are but snippings, goes to Lord 
Godolphin, and so on. She will have 40,000/. a year in present. 
Vol, I. P. 93. 


Now see the revenge of Atossa. Shortly afterwards the 
architect went to Blenheim with a party from that other mo- 
nument of his genius, Castle Howard— 


* We staid two nights in Woodstock ; but there was an order to 
the servants, under her Grace’s own hand, not to let me enter Blen- 
heim! and lest that should not mortify me enough, she having 
somehow learned that my wife was of the company, sent an express 
the night before we came there, with orders that if she came with 
the Castle Howard ladies, the servants should not suffer her to see 
either house, gardens, or even tu enter the park : so she was forced 
. sit all day long and keep me company at the inn!’’ Vol, II. 

”, D4. 

Mr. D'Israeli is a Philosopher in Autographs; and the 
principles upon which he builds his theory are sufficiently in- 
genious— 


‘“* Assuredly nature would prompt every individual to have a 
distinct sort of writing, as she has given a countenance—a voice— 
and amanner. The flexibility of the muscles differs with every 
individual, and the hand will follow the direction of the thoughts, 
and the emotions and the habits of the writers. The phlegmatic will 
portray his words, while the playful haste of the volatile will 
scarcely sketch them ; the carte will blot and efface and scrawl, 
while the neat and orderly-minded will view themselves in the 
paper before their eyes. The merchant's clerk will not write like 
the lawyer or the poet. Even nations are distinguished by their 
L2 
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writing ; the vivacity and variableness of the Frenchman, and the 
delicacy and suppleness of the Italian, are perceptibly distinct from 
the slowness and strength of the pen discoverable in the phleg- 
inatic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are in grief, we do 
not write as we should in joy. The elegant and correct mind 
which has acquired the fortunate habit of a fixity of attention, will 
write with scarcely an erasure on the page, as mig Si and Gray 
and Gibbon; while we find in Pope’s manuscripts the parce 


struggles of correction, and the eager and rapid inter ineatigns 
struck offin heat.” Vol. If. P. 208. 


‘The reader will easily decyher the following illustration— 


‘* ] am intimately acquainted with the hand-writings of five of 
our great poets. ‘The first in early life acquired among Scottish 
advocates a hand-writing which cannot be distinguished from that 
of his ordinary brothers: the second, educated in public schools, 
where writing is shamefully neglected, composes his sublime: or 
sportive verses in a school-boy’s s ragged scrawl, as if he had never 
finished his tasks with the writing-master; the third writes’ his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant's clerk, 
from early commercial avocations ; the feurth has all that finished 
neatness, which polishes his verses; while the fifth is a specimen of 
a full mind, not in the habit of correction or alteration ; so that he 
appears to be printing down his thoughts, without a solitary, era- 
sure. ‘The hand-writing of the first and third poets, not indicative 
of their character, we “have accounted for ; the others are admi- 
rable specimens of characteristic autographs.” Vol. I]. P. 210. 


Oldys has instanced the hand-writing of several of our 
kings, as analogous to their character. ‘ Henry Vill. 
wrote a strong hand, but as if he seldom had a good pen.” — 
“ Edward V1. a fair legible hand.”—** Queen Elizabeth an 
upright hand, hike the bastard Italian.”—“ James I. a poor 
ungainly character, all awry, and not in a straight line’ — 

—* Charles I. a fair open Utalian hand, and more coreetly, 
perhaps, than any prince we ever had.”—“ Charles IL. a little 
{air running hand, as if he wrote in haste, or uneasy till he 
had done.” —“ James If. alarge fair hand.”—“* Queen Anne 
a good round hand.” 

Some amusing remarks are thrown together on the slow 
progress which, till very recently, the literature of England 
had made on the Continent.. Boileau, it is said, had never 
heard the name of Dryden till he was told of his public fu- 
neral. A French translation of Bishop Hall’s ‘‘ Characters 
of Virtues and Vices,” Paris, 1616, states itself to be ‘‘ la 
premiere traduction deVA nglois jamais imprimée en aucun 
wl jaire. Father Quadrio, who wrote an universal History 
of Poetry, in 1750, gives the following list of English bards : 
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* John Gower, whose rhymes and verses are preserved in 
MS. in the college of the most holy Trinity, at ae ; 
Arthur Kelton flourished in 1548, a skilful English 

he compdsed various poems in English; also he lands otis 
Cambrians and their genealogy. ‘The Works of William Wy- 
cherley, in English prose and verse.” These are all whom 
he mentions at first, afterwards he picks up Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, whose poems he describes as assai buone. A. Cowley, 
John Donne and Thomas Creech, who also wrote verses 
which are assai buone. In the 4th volume appear Waller, 
Beckingham, Roscommon, and Swift. Shakspeare, who is 
dismissed a da Voltaire; Otway, who has written a “ regular” 
tragedy ; Dryden, who wrote “ King Arthur,” and Addison. 
Of our comedies Father Quadrio speaks most highly; and, 
doubtless he was intimately acquainted with them, for he 
notices the celebrated Benjanson, who among other plays 
wrote Bartolommeo Fotcera and Ipsum Veetz... We give 
Mr. D’Israeli no little credit forthe sagacity which has almost 
discovered the Epicene-under this cacophonous barbarism. 

One very ¢ amusing paper is entitled “ Dreams atthe Dawn 
of Philosophy.” It shows how the discoveries of the moderns 
have unfolded the natural causes of many operations which in 
former centuries obtained for their authors the credit of prac- 
tising magic and diabolism. We learn, from this article, two 
facts, which are only likely to be known by the enviable few 
who have leisure to ‘* read all.such reading as was never 
read,” aud which, after all, perhaps, is the best kind of 
reading : first, that “‘ gunpowder came down to us in a sort 
of:anagram.” This we wish had been farther explained ; 
and, secondly, that the Kaleidoscope lay at land for two 
centuries in Baptista Portas Natural Magic. Another 
strange truth, if it be such, we shall record for the informa- 
tion of our clerical brethren. It is given on the authority of 
Dr. Plott, that ‘‘ the Deans of Rochester, ever since the 
foundation, have by turns died deans and bishops.” The 
alternacy will no doubt henceforward excite no small com- 
petition. 

By far the most interesting article (to us at least) in the 
three volumes is a Political Sketch—the ‘ Secret History of 
an Elective Monarchy.” It is drawn up from an account 
written at the time by Choisnin, secretary to Montluc, 
Bishop of Valence, the confidential agent of Catharime de 
Medicis at the Polish diet, when she sought to obtain the 
crown of Poland for her sou, the Duke of Anjob. We de- 
spair of abridging this epitome of diplomacy. Montluc‘had 
to contend against no less opponents than the Emperor of 
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Germany, the Czar of Moscovy, and the king of Sweden ; 
nay, still more he had to counteract the impressions of disgust 
and horror which had arisen from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; an enormity which was perpetrated while bis ne- 
gociations were yet pending. He was unsupported by proper 
agents, and he was deficient in money. In the course of six 
months he wrote through ten reams of paper; and no Paladin 
of romance ever encountered more unexpected turns of for- 
tune, or more aptly made them all conduce to his glory and 
his advantage. Bien net which he spread secured its prey ; 
and in the end the arch ambassador triumphed for his mis- 
tress. But mark the catastrophe on his return home— 


“ Affairs had changed; Charles IX. was dying, and Catharine 
de Medicis in despair for a son, to whom she had sacrificed all ; 
while Anjou, already immersed in the wantonness of youth and 
pleasure, considered his elevation to the throne of Poland as an 
exile which separated him from his depraved enjoyments. Montluc 
was rewarded only by incurring disgrace: Catharine de Medicis 
and the Duke of Anjou now looked coldly on him, and expressed 
their dislike of his successful mission. ‘ The mother of kings,’ 
as Choisnin designates Catharine of Medicis, to whom he addresses 
his Memoirs, with the hope of awakening her recollections of the 
zeal, the genius, and the success of his old master, had no longer 
any use for her favourite; and Montluc found, as the commentator 
of Choisnin expresses in few words, an important truth in political 
morality, that * at court the interest of the moment is the measure 
of its affections and hatreds,’”’ Vol. II. P. 177. 


In some of the closing papers we are obliged to rab our 
eyes and ask to what times they relate. One is on the State 
of Religion in our Civil wars; when a sober and respectable 
gentleman, Sir Simon d’Ewes, was perpetually ** tormenting 
himself and his lady by watching for certain evident marks and 
signs of an assurance ofa better life; when another eminent 
lady took daily counsel with two persons, whom she called 
her soul's friends; when Mr. John Carter “ kept a day- 
book and cast up his accounts with God every day ;’ and Mr. 
Jobn Janeway “ kept a diary in which he wrote down es ery 
evening what the frame of his spirit had been all that day ; 
he took notice what incomes he had, what profit he received 
in his spiritual traffic; what returns came from tiat far 
country; what answers of prayer, what deadness and flatness 
of spint;” when one teacher cried from the pulpit “ Away 
with the law! which cuts off a man’s legs and then bids him 
walk :” and another declared, ‘‘ Let believers sin as fast as 
they will, they have a fountain open to wash them!” When 
the liberty which every one assumed of propagating his own 
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opinions led to acts not to be pernp ge as Mr. D' Israeli ob- 
serves, in the French Revolution, or, as we would add, 
among the rabble of Munster. Some of these we dare not 
transcribe. One less disgusting than the rest amply com- 
pensates for this defect by its plenitude of horrer. 


“ A Mr. Greswold, a gentleman of Warwickshire, whom a 
Brownist had by degrees enticed from his parish church, was af- 
terwards persuaded to return to it—but he returned with a troubled 
mind, and lost in the prevalent theological contests. A horror of his 
future existence shut him out, as it were, from his present one: 
retiring into his own house, with his children, he ceased to com- 
municate with the living world. He had his food put in at the 
window ; and when his children lay sick, he admitted no one for 
their relief. His house, at length, was forced open; and they 
found two children dead, and the father confined to his bed. He 
had mangled his Bible, and cut out the titles, contents, and every 
thing but the very text itself; for it seems that he thought that 
every thing human was sinful, and he conceived that the titles of 
the books, and the contents of the chapters, were to be cut out 
of the sacred Scriptures, as having been composed by men.” 
Vol. III. P. 336. 


Such are the effects of liberalism in religion: effects, be 
it remembered, not hypothetical; but of which our forefathers 
had too fatal experimental knowledge. ‘Those who seek to 
know the results of a similar extravagance in politics, may 
tind them well opened in two other papers on Charles I. and 
his Parliaments, and on the Rump. In these Mr. D'Tsraeli has 
manifested a depth of reflection and a soundness of statistical 
views, which sufficiently prove that it is not for his amuse- 
ment alone that he has dived into the labyrinths of secret his- 
tory. ‘They may be well employed as armour against some 
of the favourite theories of the day; and may be useful to 
many who, though deaf to reasoning, may perhaps be 
aroused by a parallelism of facts. 








Art. 1V. A System of Mechanical Philosophy. By John 
Robison, LL.D. late Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
in the University of Edinburgh. With Notes. By David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Murray. 1822. 


We think it right to apprize our readers that our intention 
in this article, ss rather to give some account of the book and 
of its author, than a regular review of the multifarious sub- 
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jects which it embraces. There are, indeed, discussed in it 
a variety of matlers, concerning which we possess no compe- 
tent knowledge ; and of which we can only understand the 
principle in so far as it happens to be connected with the 
general laws of physics, and can be illustrated by a geome- 
trical or arithmetical analysis, Among these we may mention 
Carpentry, Bridges, Seamanship, Gunnery, Music, and 
Watch-work. ‘The account of the steam-engine, given in the 
second volume, is somewhat of the same description ;,,requir- : 
ing for the perfect understanding of it, a minute acquaintance : 
with the actual management and operations of that wongerful : 
instrument: and yet, such is the eflicacy of entire knowledge 
on the part of the writer, joined to the aid afforded by a series 
of good plates, that no attentive reader can fail.to render 
himself master of the history, the principle, and the extensive 
utility of these singular and very ingenious mechanical cor- 
trivauces connected with steam, which have so greatly illus- 
trated the name of Watt. The article, we should add, of 
which we are now speaking was revised and corrected by 
Mr. Watt himself ; who, at the request of Dr. Brewster, has 
explained some statements made by Professor Robison in 
regard to the history of his invention, and pointed out some 
particulars, as to the action of the more recent additions to 
the mechanism, which the latter appears not to have fully 
understood. As it stands in the work now before us, it is 
the most complete account of the steam-engine that is any 
where to be found; and it is the more valuable beeause it 
contains the only literary performance executed by the iage- 
nious mechanician that has ever fallen under our notice, ‘To 
this, however, we may, perhaps, return in the sequel ; mean- 
time we proceed to give a short biographical sketch of Dr. 
Robison, which, to most readers, will appear far move inte- 


resting than the most learned precis of his mechanical philo- 
sophy. 





This distinguished person, then, was born in North Bri- 
tain, and educated at Glasgow college. The most celebrated 
men which that seminary has produced were the teachers 
of young Robison; for be enjoyed the instructions of Adam 
Smith, and Dr. Black ; the one the greatest philosopher and 
economist, and the other the most successtul chemist that 
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Europe could boast of, during the eighteenth century. ‘The . 
bias of his mind, from the very commencement of his studies, s 
inclined him to the prosecution of the physical sciences, and “ 
particularly to that branch of them which is denominated =~ 
mecbanics. Ilaving made considerable proficiency in his fa- = 


vourite pursuits, and declining to enter into the clerical pro- 
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fession for which his father had intended him, hé was recom- 
mended to Dr. Blair, at that time prebendary of Westmin- 
ster; who, it appears, was at that time in search of a person 
ty go to sea with Edward, Duke of York, ana to assist his 
Royal Highness in the study of mathematics and navigation. 
it was in 1758 that Mr. Robison reached London ; where 
he found, in the first instance, that the proposed voyage was 
by no means fixed, and was soon afterwards informed that 
the “nautical. edacation of the young prince was entirely 
abandoned. 

Iie had, however, the good fortune to be introduced to 
Adiniral Knowles, whose son was to have accompanied the 
Duke of York; and as the Admiral retained his original 
views in regard to the profession of his boy, he engaged Mr. 
Robison to go te sea with him, and to take charge of bis in- 
struction. tn February 1759, accordingly, the tutor and 
pupil went on board the Neptune, of 90 guns, the flag-ship 
of Admiral Saunders, who had been entrusted with the com- 
mand of the fleet destined to co-operate with. the army under 
the gallant Wolfe, in the reduction of Quebec. In the 
course of the voyage, his promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
occasioned the removal of young Knowles to the Royal 
William, carrying $0 guns; in which ship Mr. Robison 
thought proper to have himself rated as a midshipman. It 
was in April that this squadron reached the coast of Ame- 
rica; but the month of May was somewhat advanced before 
the breaking up of the ice in the St. Lawrence permitted our 
sailors to ascend the river, and join the little army encamped 
on its banks, near the capital of Canada. 

Mr. Robison, unfortunately, preserved no regular account 
of the operations by land and water, which occupied the inte- 
resting period immediately before the battle on the heights 
of Abraham. Mr. Playfair, to whose pen the public are ine 
debted for the details which we are now abridging, has en- 
deavoured to supply this omission by inserting in his biogra- 
phy a few anecdotes which he bad gathered in conversation 
with his colleague when speaking about that memorable cam- 
paign, of which he personally witnessed the most remarkable 
scenes. I have heard him, says the Professor, express great 
admiration at the cool intrepidity of the sailors, when the fire- 
ships, sent down the stream against the English navy, at au- 
chor in the river, seemed to present a wall of fire, extending 
from the one bank to the other, from which nothing that float- 
ed on the water could possibly escape. Without the smallest 
alarm or confusion, the British seamen assailed this flaming 
battlement in their boats, grappled the ships which composed 
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it, and towed them to the shore, where they burnt quietly 
down to the water's edge. 

We were a good deal moved with the following incident re- 
lative to General Wolfe, and we are sure that it will please the 
reader. Mr. Robison happened to be on duty in the boat in 
which that most interesting of military heroes went to visit 
some of his posts, the night before the battle, which was ex- 
pected to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. ‘The evening 
was fine, and the scene, considering the work they were enga- 
ged in, and the morning to which they were looking forward, 
sufficiently impressive. As they rowed along, the General, 
with much feeling, repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elegy, 
(which had appeared not long before, and was yet but little 
known) to an officer who sat with him in the stern of the 
buat; adding, as he concluded, that “ he would prefer being 
ihe author of that poem to the glory of beating the French 
to-morrow.”—To-morrow came, and the life of this illustrious 
soldier was terminated, amidst the tears of his friends, and 
the shouts of his victorious army. 

The fleet under Admiral Saunders returned to England ; 
— which the Royal William and some other ships were 
placed under the command of the brave Boscawen, and sent 
on an expedition to Quiberon Bay. It is worthy of remark, 
so little was the art of preserving health on shipboard studied 
ut that period, that, alter a cruise of only five or six months, 
the crew were nearly all rendered unserviceable by an attack 
ofscurvy. Out of seven hundred and fifty able seamen, says 
Mr. Robison in a letter to his father, two hundred and eighty 
six were confined to their hammocks, in the most deplorable 
state of sickness and debility, while one hundred and forty 
of the rest were unable to do more than walk on deck. Our 
great circumnavigator, as Mr. P. justly remarks, had not yet 
shewn that a ship's crew may sail round the globe with less 
mortality than was to be expected in the same number of men, 
living for an equal period in the most healthful village of their 
native country. 

Upon his return to England Mr. Robison, already heartily 
tired of the sea, began to entertain thoughts ef studying for 
the Charch. ‘That resolution, however, was for the present 
suspended by a very kind invitation from Admiral Knowles 


_ to go and live with him in the country, and to “ assist him in 


his experiments.” ‘The Admiral had paid great attention to 
the theory of ship-building, a pursuit in which the mechanical 
genius and acquirements of Robison could not fail to prove 
useful. In this agreeable residence he remained nearly a 
year, when he again returned to sea, in company with his 
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former pupil Mr. Knowles, who had just been appointed to 
the command of the Peregrine sloop of war. Stationed on 
the coast of Portugal, the officers enjoyed an opportunity of 
examining the ruins of Lisbon, on which the traces of the 
earthquake were still deeply imprinted. 

But as young Robison had relinquished the naval profes- 
sion, he did not continue more than a few months on board 
the Peregrine. He returned to the house of his patron, the 
Admiral, who soon after recommended him to Lord Anson, 
at that time first lord of the Admiralty, as a proper per- 
son to take charge of Harrison’s time-keeper ; which at the 
desire of the Board of Longitude, was to be sent on a trial- 
voyage to the West Indies. Mr. Robison, accordingly, ac- 
companied by the son of the distinguished artist now named, | 
went on board the Deptford frigate ; and sailing on the 18th 
of November, arrived at Port Royal on the (9th of January 
following. He remained only nine days in the island. The 
instructions of the Board required that as soon as an oppor- 
tunity could be found, the same two gentlemen should return 
with the watch to Portsmouth, that by a comparison of it 
with the time there, the total error, during both voyages, 
might be ascertained. 

The trip homeward was an epitome of all the disasters, 
short of actual shipwreck, to which seafaring men are ex- 
posed. They experienced a continuation of the most tem- 
pestuous weather, from the moment they quitted the Bahamas 
ull they arrived at Spithead. ‘To add to their distress, the 
ship sprang a great leak, when more than thtee hundred 
leagues from any land ; and it required the utmost skill and 
exertion to keep her from sinking. In a terrible gale on the 
14th of March, their radder broke in two, so that they could 
no longer keep the ship’s head to the wind; and if the gale 
had not speedily moderated, they must inevitably have per- 
ished. When the voyage was near a conclusion,-and they 
were congratulating themselves on the ond of their troubles, 
the ship was found to be on fire; and it was not without the 
greatest difficulty that the flames were extinguished. They 
reached Portsmouth on the 26th of March. 

The chronometer fully answered all the expectations that 
were entertained of it. Upon the arrival of the frigate at 
Jamaica, Mr. Robison ascertained by observation the time of 
noon, and found it to correspond with 4° 59/75" by the instru- 
ment ; and this being corrected according to its going, which 
had been determined by experiment before leaving England, 
the difference of longitude between Portsmouth and Port 
Royal came out 5° 2’ 47”, being only four seconds less than 
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it was known to be from other observations. Again, apon 
the return to Portsmouth, mean noon by the chronometer 
was found to be LL® 51 314". And making correction fur 
the error and rate this amounted to 11" 58’ 64"; so that the 
whole error from the first setting sail was only 1’ 634", which 
in the latitude of Portsmouth would not amount to an‘error 
in distance of twenty miles. 

Having made no bargain with the Admiralty relative to 
remoneration for this scientific voyage, he was allowed: to 
retire without a reward. Lord Anson was dying, and Admi- 
ral Knowles had lost the countenance of administration ;' for 
which reasons Mr. Robison was retused the most moderate 

compensation, and found it necessary to return to Glasgow, 
where he resumed his studies with redoubled ardour. Dr. 
Black had just made his great discovery of latent heat ;/ and 
Mr. Watt, at that period a mathematical instrament maker 
in the same citv, had succeeded in inventing what might be 
properly called a new steam-engine. Science and art were 
thus conferring upon each other benefits of the most valuable 
kind ; and it seems not to admit of anv doubt that the expe- 
riments pursued by Watt in the improvement of his machine, 
would have led him to the same conclusions in regard | to 
heat, which have conferred so just a celebrity on the name 
of the chemist. ‘There could not, in short, as Mr. Playfair 
expresses i, be a better school for philosophical invention 
than Mr. Robison enjoyed at this time, and accordingly 
* he used always to say that it was not till his second ’resi- 
dence at Glasgow that he applied to study with his whole 
mind.” 

in the year 1766, Dr. Black was elected Professor of Ohe- 
mistry i ‘the university of Edinburgh; and on leaving ‘Glas- 
gow, recommended Mr. Robison as his successor. He! was 
accordingly appointed to the le: tureship, and entered apon 
the daties of his chair at the close of the year just mentioned. 


_A new career, however, was about to -be opened up for him. 


His friend, Admiral Knowles, who had inthe meantime, 
placed one of his sons under his care at Glasgow, ‘was in the 
year 1770 appointed by our government, at the request of 
the empress Catharine, to occupy the chief offiee in the 'su- 
perintendance of the Russian marine; which, itis welt known, 
her Majesty was desirous of improving, according to’ the 
uaval tacties and architecture of Great Britain. From the 
first moment that this offer was made to the Admiral, he 
communicated it to Mr. Robison, whom he wished to 
engage as his secretary, and to whom as he says in his let- 


ters, he looked for much assistance in the daty he was about 
tv undertake. 
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Arrived at St, Petersburgh, Mr. Robison spent the whole 
of the first year and the greater part of the second in digest- 
ing @ plan for improving the method of building, rigging, and 
navigating the Russian ships of war, and for reforming, of 
consequence, the whole detail of the operations in the naval 
arsenals of that empire. ‘These innovations, however, met 
with more resistance than either the Admiral or his secretary 
had permitted themselves to suppose. ‘The work. of reform 
eonducted by a foreigner, even when he is supported by 
despotic power, must proceed but slowly. Jealousy, pride, 
and self-interest, will continually counteract the plans of im- 
provement, and by their vigilance and unceasing activity, 
will never wholly fail of success. All this was experienced 
by Admiral Knowles; yet there is no doubt that material 
advantages were derived by the Russian navy from the new 

system which he was enabled partially to introduce. 

In the year 1772, a vacancy happened in the mathemati- 
cal chair of the marine academy, at Cronstadt. Mr. Robi- 
son, was requested to accept of that appointment; and as a 
motive to secure his compliance, the salary was doubled, and 
the rank of colonel conferred upon him. ‘The lectures which 
he gave, were, it is said, very much admired, and they could 
not fail to be of the greatest use to his pupils. Few men, ob- 
serves bis biographer, understood so well the theory and the 
practice of the arts which they profess to teach; few had 
enjoyed the same opportunities of seeing the mathematical 
rules of artillery and navigation carried into effect on se 
great ascale. ‘To his own countrymen resident at Peters- 
burgh, Mr. Robison was an object of no less affection than 
admiration. 

A vacancy in the college of Edinbargh which he was in- 
vited to fill, attracted bis thoughts, in the following year, to 
his native country, When his election to the Natural Phi- 
losophy chair was first made known to him, he hesitated 
whether he should accept of it; principally, it is said, from 
the fear of appearing insensible to the kindness and favour 
which he had experienced from the Russian government. 
The moment too, when it was known that this invitation had 
been given him, further offers of preferment and emolument 
were made him by that government, of such a kind as it was 
supposed he could not possibly resist. At length, however, he 
determined to relinquish the sy ee held out to him, by 
the Empress; who, we are told, was so far from being of- 
fended at this resolution, how mach soever she had wished to 
prevent it, that she settled.a pension on, him, accompanied 
with a request, that he would, receiye under his care two or 
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three of the young cadets, who were to be elected and sent 
to Edinborgh in succession. 

Dr. Robison seems not to have acquired in his own coun- 
try that popularity, as a public teacher, which he is said to 
have enjoyed at Cronstadt. His knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, his biographer informs us, was accurate and exten- 
sive, and included what was at that time rare in this country, 
a considerable familiarity with the discoveries and inventions 
of the foreign mathematicians. His manner, too, was grave 
and dignified. His views always ingenious and comprehen- 
sive, were full of information, and never more interesting and 
instractive than when they touched on the history of science. 
His lectures, however, were often complained of, as difficult 
and hard to be followed; a circumstance whieh, Mr. P. re- 
marks, did not arise from the depth of the mathematical de- 
monstrations, as was sometimes said, but rather from the 
rapidity of bis discourse, which was in general, beyond the 
rate at which accurate reasoning can be easily éollowed. 
The singular facility of his own apprehension made him 
judge too favourably of that power in others. 

Bat we must come to the subject before us—the origin of 
the essays or tracts which compose the present publication. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica had been begun at Edinburgh 
several years prior to the date at which we are now arrived, 
and was now going through a third edition, in which it was 
to advance from three volames to eighteen. Twelve of these 
were already published when the death of the original editor, 
threw the work into the hands of Dr. Gleig; who had the 
good fortane to indace Dr. Robison to become a contributor 
to his miscellany. He was the first writer in that class of 
works who was rea'ly a man of science; and from that time 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ceased to be a mere com- 
pilation. It was in the year 1793, that he began to write in 
the book now named ; and it was at the article Optics, with 
him a very favourite science, that his labours commenced. 
l'rom that time he continaed to enrich the Encyclopedia 
with a variety of valuable treatises till its completion in 
1801. 

That our readers may be guided in their estimate of the 
bulky production now before us, by the light of a judgment 
futly competent to determine on its value, we shall give Mr. 
Playfair's opinion of them in his own words : 


« «The general merit of the articles thus composed, ’ says he, 
‘ makes it difficult to point out particulars. Those in which theo- 
retical and practical knowledge are combined are of distinguished 
merit; such are Seamanship, Telescope, Roof, Water-works, Re- 
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sistance of Fluids, Running of Rivers. To these I may add, the 
articles Electricity and Magnetism in the Supplement, where the 
theories of Arpinus are laid down with great hearoann and preci. 
sion, as well as with very considerable improvements. In ascer- 
taining the law of the electric attraction, his experiments were in- 
genious as well as original, and afforded an approximation to the 
result which the great skill and the excellent apparatus of Coulomb 
have since exactly ascertained. In the Supplement is also con- 
tained a very full account of the theory o covich, a subject 
with which he was much delighted, and which he used to a 
in his lectures with great spirit and eloquence. These articles if 
collected, would form a quarto volume of more than a thousand 
ages. Iam persuaded that when brought together and arranged 
y themselves, they will make an acceptable present to the public; 
and I have the satisfaction to state, that such a work is now pre- 
paring under the direction of an editor whose remarks or correc- 
tions cannot but add greatly to its value.—An article ina Diction- 
r of Science must contain a system: and what is new becomes 
of course so mixed up with the old and the known, that it is not 
easily distinguished. Many of Mr. Robison’s articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica are full of new and original views, which will 
only strike those who study them particularly, and have studied 
them in other books. In Seamanship, for example, there are many 
such remarks ; the fruit of that knowledge of principle which he 
combined with so much experience and observation. Carpentry, 
Roof, and many more, afford examples of the same kind. The pub 
lieation now under the management of Dr. Brewster, will place his 
scientific character higher than it has ever been with any but those 
who were personally acquainted with him. With them nothing 
can add to the esteem which they felt for his talents and worth, or 
to the respect in which they now hold his memory.’ ”’ 


We need not add that the four goodly octavoes now on our 
table constitute the publication superintended by Dr. Brew- 
ster, and which is twice mentioned by Mr. Playfair in the 
above extract. Itis no doubt a collection of very considera- 
ble value, though the editor appears to have scrupulously 
avoided any addition of his own, and even such corrections 
as the new lights recently thrown on science, as well as the 
different form under which the several treatises have now been 
given to the public, cannot fail to suggest to every reader as 
being indispensably necessary. The title-page announces 
* Notes,” by Dr. Brewster, and we find at the bottom of 
sundry pages, in the Ist volume, references to such illustra- 
tions to be found at the end of it; but upon turning over in 
search of them we were surprized to discover that they have 
beén wholly omitted—a circumstance which would alinost tempt 
one to suspect that the title had been printed before the 
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columes to which it is prefixed, or at least that it had been 
drawn np without the editor's knowledge or consent. Nor 
are we quite certain that the zealous student will be satished 
with the explanation which the Doctor has made use of,,in 


order to obviate the charge of neglect, or the expression, of 


disappointment which, he seems aware, may be. excited, by 
the numerous omissions to. which we have just made allusion, 
‘* Being desirous,” says he, ‘‘ of making the work. as eom- 
plete as possible, | had proposed to give an account of the 
recent discoveries in science in the form of Notes. ITfound, 
however, as | proceeded, that there was net room fer any 
additional matter, excepting a few notes and references te 
more recent works; and I felt that T could make ao apolog 
to the reader for inserting compositions of my own, while I 
was under the necessity of abridging the original work.” 

As to Notes, we have met with nothing that deserves the 
name: whilst in regard to the references, they are with hardly 
one exception, confined to the Edinbargh Encyclopedia, 
a work of which the samelearned gentleman is thereputed editor. 
Ina word, Dr. Brewster is not responsible for any thing be- 
yond the selection of the treatises which compose these 
volames, and the mechanical accuracy with which they are 
got up—a department, humble as it may be, whichis of more 
consequence in a book of science than is commonly imagined, 
and of which, we are sorry to add, the daties have not been 
very carefully discharged in the present instance. 

It might seem odd, were we to make no mention of a 
work by Professor Robison, which was much more read 
than any of his scientific performances, and which carried 
the name of the author into places where bis high attain- 
ments as a philosopher had never gained admission for it. 
We allude to his * Proofs of a conspiracy against all the 
Religions and Governments of Europe”—a_ performance 
which, in the course of two years, passed through no fewer 
then fonr editions. The horrors of the French Revolution 
made a deep impression on his mind, The crimes which the 
name of liberty had been employed to sanction, filled him 
with indignation ; and the contempt of religion, affected by 
many of the leading demagogues in France, wounded those 
sentiments of piety which he had uniformly cherished from 
his early youth. The history of [/wminatism forms the 
principal part of the work; and he sapposes that the cone 


spiracy against which he was desirous to protect the world, 
originated in the Lodges of Free Masons; but that it firs 
assumed a regular form in the hands of certain phi ical 


fanatics, distinguished im Germany by the name of [llumi- 
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nerey that after the stppression of this society by the autho- 
rity ‘of yovernment, the spirit was kept alive by what was 
called the German Union ; that its a gradually af- 
feeted most of the continental philosophers, and, lastly, 
broke forth with full force in the French evolution. 

On this subject, his biographer manifests a considerable 
dagree of scepticism ; maintaining that in regard to a matter 
involved in great mystery, where all the evidence came 
thréngh the hands of friends or of enemies, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for one living in a foreign country, and a 
stranger to the public opinion, to obtain accurate informa- 
tioh. Accordingly, says he, the events related, and the 
characters described, as proots of the conspiracy, are of so 
extraordinary a nature that it is difficult to persuade one’s 
self that the original documents from which Dr. Robison 
drew up his narrative were entitled to all the confidence which 
he reposed in them. 


“ [do not mean to question the general fact, that there did 
exist in Germany a society, having the vanity to assume the name 
just mentioned, and the presumption or the simplicity to believe 
that it could reform the world. In a land where the tendency to 
the rymantic and the mysterious seems so general that even phi- 
losaphy and science have not escaped the infection ; and in States 
where there is much that requires amendment, it is net wonderful 
if associations have been formed for redressing grievances, and re- 
forming both religion and government, Some men truly philan- 
thropic, and others merely profligate, may have joined in this 
combination ; the former very erroneously supposing that the inte- 
rests of truth and of mankind may be advanced by cabal and in- 
trigwé; and the latter more wisely concluding that these are en- 
gines well adapted to promote the dissemination of error, and the 
schemes of private aggrandisement. An ex-Jesuit may have been 
the author of this plan, and whether he belonged to the former or 
the latter class, may have chosen for the model of the new ar- 
rangement, those institutions which he knew from experience, to 
be well adapted for exercising a strong but secret influence in the 
direction of human affairs. In all this there is nothing incredible ; 
but the same, I think, cannot be asserted when the particulars are 
examined in detail. The style of the works from which Mr, 
Robison composed his narrative, is not such as to inspire confi- 
dence ; for wherever it is quoted, it is that of an angry and inflated 
invective. The facts themselves are altogether singular, arguing 
a depravity quite unexampled in all the votaries of illumination, 
From'the perusal of the whole, it is impossible not to conclude that - 
the alartn éxcited by the French Revolution had produced.in Mr, 
Robison a degree of credulity — was not natural to hia.” 
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Without professing belief in every one of the various 
statements made by Dr. Robison in support of his charge 
against the soi disant philosophers of France and'| Germany, 
we may be allowed to observe that an Edinburgh professor 
was not the most competent judge of the probability of such 
facts, and, moreover, that the most horrible of them were, 
in all likelihood, the best founded. For example, the pre- 
vailing bias of the times towards materialism, and the avowed 
principles of certain physiologists in the French capital, give 
an air of probability to the anecdote which Dr. Robison 
has introduced into his book relative to the dissection of 
living subjects. He states that there existed in Paris a so- 
ciety under the direction of the Wits and Philosophers, whe 
used to meet at the house of the Baron D’Holbach, having 
for its object the dissection of the brains of living children, 
purchased from poor parents, in order to discover the prin- 
ciple of vitality. The police, he adds, interposed to puta 
stop to these bloody experiments, but the authors of them 
were protected by the credit of Turgot. Mr. Playfair ex- 
Groce much indignation at this story, but fails to supply 

is readers with either authority ox facts to disprove it: and, 
we repeat that, atrocious as the charge appears, it is not the 
most improbable of the numerous accusations of depravity 
and irreligion which, from various quarters, were confidently 
urged against the philosophists of that unha py period. 

But we must acknowledge, that Dr. Robison, on too 
many occasions, allowed his prejudices to co-operate with 
his more reusonable suspicions of Gallican principles and 
pursuits. His strictures on the correspondence of Lavoisier 
with Dr. Black, affords a remarkable instance of this unean- 
did feeling towards our neighbours on the continent. Ht is 
well Known that Dr. Robison was requested to prepare for 
the press the lectures of the distinguished chemist just 
named ; which having been composed long before the new 
nomenclature had come into general use in Britain, were 
expressed in the language of the more ancient school. 
Black had indeed acceded to the changes proposed by the 
Preach chemist, and had even in the delivery of his discourses 
adopted the nomenclature itself; but his notes, from which 
he was accustomed to lecture, had aet undergone the alter 
ations which would have been necessary to intredace that 
system of terms throughout. Dr Robison, whose opinions 
were unfavourable te the new chemistry, did not conceive 
that, by accommodating the language of his friend to that of 
an infidel author in France, he could possibly serve the im- 
terests either of science or of national reputation, and declined 
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nlluse of the new terminology. He even suspected that there 
was unfairness in the means employed by Lavoisier for 
bringing Dr. Black to adopt the new system of chemistry, 
and has: thrown out some reflections on the conduct of the 
former, which have been thought to rest on a very slender 
foundation. 


“Tt was quite natural,” says Mr. Playfair, “ for a man convinced 
like Lavoisier of the importance of the improvements which he had 
made in chemistry, to be desirous that they should be received by 
the most celebrated Professor of that time,—-by the very man, too, 
whose discoveries had opened the way to those improvements, 
His letters to Dr. Black contain expressions of respect and esteem 
which, I confess, appears to me perfectly natural, and without any 
thing like exaggeration or deceit. Indeed it is not probable that 
M. Lavoisier, even if he could himself have submitted to flatter 
and cajele, could conceive that any good effect was to arise from 
doing so, or that there was any other way of inducing a grave, 
cautious, and profound philosopher, to adopt a certain system of 
opinions, but by convincing him of their truth. He had with those 
who knew him the character of a sincere man, very remote from 
any thing like art or affectation. We must therefore ascribe the 
view which Mr. Robinson took of this matter, to the same system 
of prejudices on which we have had already occasion to animad- 
vert. Such, indeed, was the force of those prejudices, that he 
considered the New Nomenclature, the New System of Measures, 
and the New Kalendar, as all three equally the’ contrivances of 
men, not so much interested for science as for the superiority of 
their own nation. Now, whatever may be suid of the Kalendar, 
the project of uniform Weights and Measures is admitted to be an 
adinicably contrived system, which Britain is now following at a 
great distance ; and the New Nomenclature of Chemistry to be a 
real scientific inprovement, adopted all over Europe. Many of 
the radical words may depend on false theories, and may of course 
require to be changed ; but though the matter pass away the farm 
will remain ; the words of the language may perish, but the mould 
in which the language was cast will never be destroyed,” 


Of the work before as, we have only proposed to give a 
general character; the nature of the subjects handled in it, 
their variety and number being such as to render a minute 
analysis of them altogether impracticable. In the article 
Dynamics, there is contaiued a very good account of the 
history of that interesting branch of Mechanics—a luminous 
illustration of the laws of motion—and a critical examina- 
tiun of the several theories which have been suggested’ to 
explain the phenomena of moving bodies, whether in vacae, 
ot in a resisting mediam. The Leibnitzian hypothesis is 
canvassed with great ability, and the soundness of the New- 
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tonian argument fully established. It combines, in our esti- 
mation, the most valuable properties of the well known vo- 
lumes of Emerson and Gregory ; and being much more geo- 
metrical than the late works on Mechanics which have been 
supplied to us by the French, and of which the reasoning 
is completely obscured by a cloud of algebraical symbols and 
floxionary calculations, it is much more intelligible. The 
prejudices of the author respecting that ingenious people, are 

erhaps the cause why we are saved from the perprexing 
oaanen which they are so much disposed to employ in their 
scientific investigations. At all events we are grateful for it, 
being entirely of the opinion which was frequently expressed 
by a late eminent physician, that'the differential calculus 
was nothing more than an expedient for enabling a man to 
reason without the use of his understanding. 

There is a long article which, we are told, was found 
among the author’s manuscripts on ‘‘ Boscovich’s Theory.” 
The reader will not require to be reminded that the specula- 
tions now alluded to, respect the ultimate constitution. of 
matter, the outlines of which may be expressed under the 
following heads. 

Ist. All matter consists ef indivisible and inextended 
atoms. , 

2d. These atoms are endowed with attractive and repel- 
ling forees, varying both in intensity and direction, by a 
change of distance, so that at one distance two atoms attract 
each other, and at another distance they repel. 

3d.‘This law of variation is the same in all atoms. It is 
therefore mutual ; for the distance of a from b being the 
same with that of 6 from a, if a attract or repel 6, 6 must 
attract or repel b with precisely the same force, 

4th. At all considerable or sensible distances, this mutual 
force is an attraction sensibly proportional to the squares 
of the distance inversely. It is the attraction called gra- 
vitation. 

5. In the small and insensible distances in which sensible 
contact is observed, and which do not exceed the 1000th 
or 1500th part of an inch, there are many alternations of at- 
traction and repulsion, according as the distance of the 
atoms is changed. Consequently within this narrow limit, 
there are many situations in which the two atoms neither at- 
tract nor repel. 

Gth. The force which is exerted between the two atoms 
when their distance is diminished without end, and is just 
vanishing, is an insuperable repulsion, so that no force 
whatever can press two atoms into mathematical contact. 
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Such, according to Boscovich, is the constitution of an 
atom ; and it is the whole of its constitution, and the imme- 
diate efficient cause of all its properties. Two or more 
atoms may be so situate, in respect of distance and position, 
as to constitute a particle of the first order. ‘Two or more 
such particles may constitute a particle of the second order, 
and so on, to any degree of composition. 

Priestley and some other disciples of Boscovich have refined 
a good deal upon the views now stated, and reduced the 
conception of matter to that of a certain number of points of 
attraction and repulsion. ‘The theory itself, however, is now 
generally regarded as one of the things that have gone by, 
and is therefore not entitled to a greater share of our atten- 
tion. 

The second volume contains, besides the history of ‘the 
Steam Engine, corrected and enlarged by Mr. Watt, a very 
valuable article on Machinery. Neither of these admits 
of abridgment; and we may say the same of the learned 
ip on the Resistance of Fluids, on Rivers, on Water 

Vorks, and on Pumps. | 

The contents of the third volume are not less interesting ; 
consisting of Astronomy, Pneumatics, and the history and 
construction of the Telescope. As to the first of these articles, 
Dr. Brewster assures us, that ‘‘ it will be found one.of‘the 
most valuable treatises on Physical Astronomy that has for a 
long time been given to the public ;” and in:this opinion 
we heartily concur, after a faithful and rather laborious pe- 
rusal, and a candid comparison of it with other systems. It 
may be profitably read by any one who, to the elements of 
algebra and geometry, has added a competent knowledge of 
trigonometry and the Conic Sections. 

Electricity and Magnetism occupy the first half of the 
fourth volume: but as a greater variety of new facts and 
principles have been added to these sciences since the days 
of Dr. Robison, than to those which are strictly mathema- 
tical, the articles we have named are rather of subordinate 
importance. The same observation applies to the paper on 
the “ Variation of the Compass.” Seamanship - las) :been 
already spoken of as an able treatise. Watch-work, we 
believe, is likewise esteemed by eg gy judges ; but in 
regard to it as well as the articles on Music, Speaking Trum- 
pet, Marine Trumpet, and Musical Trampet, we must again 
acknowledge our ignorance. No man is expected to review 
an Encyclopedia, and the work now e us, though 
limited in its title to Mechanical Philosophy, partakes much 
of the nature of such a miscellany. 
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Art. V. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, and the Laws 
of Terrestrial and Klectro-Magnetism. By Peter Barlow, 
Associate of the Society of Civil Engineers, and of the 
Royal Military Academy. Second Edition, much enlarged 
and improved. 8vo. 304pp. Mawman. 1823, 


We believe it is now considerably more than a year since we 
first offered to our readers some remarks on the magnetical 
researches of Mr. Barlow, as they then appeared in.a small 
publication amounting to little more than a pamphlet. | This 
gentleman, to whom both science and art, and we might add 
the nation at large, are under so great obligations, has since 
that period pursued and extended his researches in the same 
and other kindred branches, with equal assiduity and suc- 
cess ; and has now presented the public with a volume em- 
bracing a variety of important subjects, closely allied to his 
former investigations. Although the title of the work before 
ug differs but little from that of the former publication, (which 
is in fact here entirely republished, m= many particulars ex- 
tended and improved,) yet considerably more than two thirds 
of the volume are occupied by other new and important 
matter. 

Among the chief improvements upon the former essay, we 
must mention a highly interesting section giving an account 
of the trial of Mr. Barlow's method of correcting. the local 
attraction on beard His Majesty’s ships Leven, Conway, and 
Barracouta. It will be needless for us at present. to enter 
upon any detailed account of these operations: it will suftice 
to observe, that they appear to bave been attended with the 
most complete and decisive success, ‘The testimonies given 
by the naval officers themselves are particularly strong: in fa- 
vour of the method. A letter is inserted which Mr. Barlow 
received from Capt. Baldey on the return of the Leven from 
the coast of Africa, expressing his most unqualified appro- 
bution of the plan, and his conviction ef its atility and efli- 


cacy. From this letter we cannot forbear making a short 
extract :-—— 


« You will perceive that in several instances our binnacle com. 
passes differed from each other a half to three quarters of a point ; 
which however we were always enabled to correct by your plate, 
and in all cases our place by reckoning, when this corrected, 
agreed as closely with the observations as we could have réason to 
expect. dndeed little need be said to shew how very erroneous a 

lace by reckoning must be found, after a run of several hours, 
Eve, six, or seven degrees out of the supposed course. At sea such 
7 
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an error, although very considerable, is not pone of much im- 
portance; bat in making land, in entering a channel, and iv narrow 
seas, it might be, and doubtless has been, frequently attended with 
the most fatal consequences. ve 

‘* Under this impression, and being convinced from, experience 
of the simplicity and efficacy of your experiments, I beg that you 
will make any use of this letter, which you think will be of the 
greatest service in bringing your method of correction into general 
practice.” P, 106. 


We conceive this testimony will speak for itself, and form 
the best practical comment on Mr. Barlow's researches. 
Another testimonial, even stronger than the last, is given by 
Lieut. Mudge, in the case of the Barracouta; bat of this our 
limits will not permit us to give the detail. We must refer 
those who may wish for further proof of the importance of Mr. 
Barlow's suggestion to the 13th section of this work; where 
we think they must admit its eflicacy to be most satisfactorily 
and triumphantly established ; and in which also we conceive 
practical men will find all the necessary information for ena- 
bling them to adopt the plan, delivered in the plainest and, 
at the same time, in the fullest manner. 

Mr. Barlow has given a description of a model, which he has 
constructed, of a vessel, with all its iron properly distributed, a 
small compass in its relative situation, and a correcting plate 
upon a proper scale ; by means of which the effect of the local 
attraction, and tbe practical application of the means of core 
recting it, are displayed in the most clear and satisfactory 
manner. This model he presented to the Soviety of Arts, 
&c.; and in consequence of his discoveries was elected a 
perpetual member, and obtained the gold medal. We notice 
this circumstance as forming a striking contrast to the recep- 
tion his inventions and discoveries appear to have met with 
from another eminent Society. We allude to his first expe- 
riments, determining in a manner equally new and important 
the laws of magnetic action, and leading to the simple prac- 
tical invention which has conferred on him sach well-merited 
distinction. The account of these improvements was alto- 
gether too trifling, too meagre, too theoretical, to deserve a 
place in the Philosophical Transactions. We shall also im 
the course of this article have occasion to express our highest 
admiration at a particular section of the volume before ns. 
We are convinced that our tribute of praise is no other than | 
what must be the general sentiment: yet we learn, in,a note 
appended to the section in question, that the substance of it 
was placed in the hands of a distinguished philosophical 
leader in March 1822, and read before an illustrious Society 
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on the 23d of Mav following ; but that at the time of publics. 
tion (Oct. 1822) the Committee had not decided respecting 
its appearance in print, nor has it yet appeared, though two 
opportunities have now passed. 

After the corclasion of that part of the work relating to 
the laws of magnetic action, and the subject of the local at- 
traction of ships, our author has inserted the substance of a 
memoir on the effects produced in the rates of chronomefers 
by the proximity of masses of iron, which appeared im the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1821, and of which we gave 
our readers some account In onr review of the volume con- 
taining it. Nearly the some remark will apply to the next 


section, in which Mr. Barlow presents us with an account of 


his experiments respecting the relative magnetic powers of 
different sorts of tron and steel, and on the anomalons attrac- 
tion of heated tron. In this instance, however, the accownts 
of the investigations, particularly on the former pomt, are 
given in mnch greater detail than they were, as inserted Pn 
the Transactions. Upon these portions of the work the¥e- 
fore it will be needless to dwell any further, and we hasten 
to give some account of the sneceeding parts, where the re- 
searches described are of a nature wholly new. And if they 
be less important in relation to practical purposes, end im- 
mediate subserviency to the arts of life, than those which 
precede them, our scientific readers, at least, will agree that 
ample compensation is made in the simplicity and generality 
of the theortes adopted, in the beauty and universality of the 
analytic formule deduced, and in the profound skilfalness of 
application and fertility of invention displayed in the mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the explanation 
of a theory of magnetism, from which formule are dedaced, 

plicable to all cases of indaced and terrestrial magnetism, 
The hypothesis which Mr. Barlow here praposes is foanded 
on an extremely simple supposition—a supposition strictly 
conformable to all the effects and properties which magnetic 
bodies display, and grounded upon the mest natural, indeed 
we might almost say the only idea we can form, im any thing 
like a tangible shape, of the nature of the magnetic principle. 
It is not however our intention to dwell needlessly upon this 
part of the subject: we will briefly state Mr. Barlow's notion 
of the nature of this mysterious agent, and then proceed to 
point out the deductions he makes from it. He considers 


“ Magnetic phenomena as due to the existence of two fluids in 
® greater or less degree of combination, and such that the particles 
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of the same fluid repel and those of an opposite nature attract each 
other: 

« These fluids in iron bodies exist naturally in a state of edmbi- 
nation and equilibrium, till that state is disturbed by some exciting 
cause, 

« But if a body, already magnetic, i, e. one in which these 
fluids are held in a state of separation be brought within the vicinity 
of a mass of iron, such as is supposed above, the concentrated 
action of each fluid in the magnetized body will act upon the latent 
fluids in the quiescent body, by repelling those of the same, and 
attracting those of the contrary kind, and thus impress upon the 
latter & temporary state of magnetic action, which will remain 
only while the two bodies maintain their respective situations, 

« The quantity of action thus impressed upon the iron body will 
depend, Ist. upon the intensity of the exciting magnet; 2dly. upon 
the capacity of the quiescent body for magnetism, or the quantity 
of those fluids contained in it; and, S3dly. upon the cohesive power 
of the iron; which latter quality determines the depth to which the 
exciting magnet is able to disengage the two fluids.” 


This supposition Mr. Barlow conceives will comprehend 
every ease of the developement of the latent magnetism in 
any iron body by means of a magnet, whether natural or ar- 
tifictal. And he proceeds to the more immediate considera- 
tion of the case of terrestrial magnetism acting on spheres of 
iron; a case which presents several conditions tending to 
simplify the hypothesis, and to render the phenomena more 
suseeptible of correct mathematical investigation. 

Ina sphore of iron then we may conceive, (agreeably to 
the fact of magnetic action being confined to the outer shell,) 
that every particle in that shell is acted upon by equal powers 
in the same direction, viz. that in which the terrestrial mag- 
netism acts. In this theory then the action of the whole mass, 
instead of being accumulated in opposite poles at the extre- 
mities of the mass, is composed of the resulting actions of 
a displacement in each individual particle of the shell. And 
the resalting centres of opposite action are indefinitely near 
to each other in the common centre of attraction of the sur- 
face of the body—a centre which, as the author remarks, is 
coimeident with the centre of action of the mass, in the case 
of spheres, but not in any other bodies, 

ie deduces from this theory a very clear and simple view 
of the forces in operation, oat of the compound action upon 
the needle, resulting. —By an ingenious application of mathe- 
matical reasoning, he obtains very simple expressions for the 
forces in question, and thence deduces the measure of the 
deviation in the supposed general case of a needle freely 
suspended, so as to be at liberty to take any direction 
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whether horizontal, vertical, or oblique. From ths he pro- 
ceeds to deduce particular formule for the deviation of a 
needic limited in its motion to the horizontal plane, and of 
one moving only in the plane of the meridian, in other words, 
a dipping needle. 

In the former case he shews by a comparison of results 
that the deductions from his theory agree in the closest 
manner with the experimental determinations given by Mr. 
Christie ; whose researches are already known to our readers, 
He alsé shews that the same beautiful and simple laws of 
magnetic action which he in his former work deduced from 
experiment, follow directly from the formule here inves- 
tigated. 

The formula for the dipping needle was compared with ex- 
periments instituted on purpose. In this case also as close 
an agreement was found, as could reasonably be expected. 

In these investigations the object was only to compute the 
deviation caused in a horizontal or dipping needle by the 
magnetic action of an iron sphere:—in other words to com- 
pute the angle which the resultant of the two forces ander 
consideration makes with the nataral direction of the magnetic 
force: in the 2d section of this part, the author extends his 
enquiries to fmding the actnal value of that resultant, on the 
intensity of the action of the sphere on the needle. This is 
easily dedaced from the formule: and in order to compare 
the value thus assigned in different cases, with experiment, 
the vibrations of a magnetized needle are to be considered 
under the same point of view as those of a simple pendulum. 
Upon this principle Mr. Barlow compares the computed and 
observed times in which a dipping needle makes a certain 
number of vibrations, when in various positions with respect 
to an iroa shell. This method he considers one of the best 
tests for examining the correctness of the theory: the ap- 
proximation of the results to equality is very close ; and this 
approximation is produced from the hypothesis of referring 
the whole effect to a compound central action, instead of 
temporary poles at the extremities of the mass, in the 
direction of the dip, as is supposed in the hypothesis of 
Coulomb. 


“ This point,” says Mr. Barlow, ‘I am the more anxious to es- 
tablish, in consequence of its immediate connexion with the method 
I have proposed for correcting the errors of a ship’s compass, which 
has been objected to on the ground that according to the theory we 


have been controverting, central action all the iron on 
board would not remain constant under all dips and in all parts of 
the world: but if the hypothesis I have advanced be correct, then 
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the central action of any irregular mass, of iron will be in the 
centre of attraction of its surface whatever may be the magnetic 
direction, and, must necessarily remain the same, while the iron 
andthe point from which its action is estimated preserve the same 
relative situation; as is the case with the iron of a vessel and 
its compass, at least, with the exception of those small changes of 
position, which may for the sake of convenience take place in 
the course of the voyage ; but these will never materially affect the 
position of the general centre of the whole mass.” 


This point, in the establishment of which our author is so 
much interested, is put to an additional test in some experi- 
ments described in the next section, which we must in conse- 
quence briefly advert to. 

Thas far the investigation is confined to the laws of action 

which obtain in spheres of iron, which, as was before ob- 
served, possess the distinguishing property of having their 
centre of action coincident with the centre of the mass. 
This however not being the case with other solids, it became 
a subject of enquiry to ascertain their magnetic action. | Kor 
this purpose, taking the simple case of a bar or line of iron, 
Mr. B. indicates the method of computing its centre of at- 
traction; this expression being sme ne into the formula, 
the law of deviation is deduced. A series of experiments 
were performed by Mr. Bonnycastle, which sufliciently con- 
firm) the truth of the principles assumed; and consequently. 
alfordia proof of.the accuracy of the method of correcting the 
local attraction of a vessel in all parts of the world, agreeably 
to the considerations just alluded to. 
‘A ‘series of supplementary experiments tending to the 
further confirmation of the hypothesis, were performed also 
by Mr. Bonnycastle upon another principle ; but we fear our 
limits will not permit us to enter upon.a closer review of them. 
“Still less are we able to follow the highly interesting line 
of enquiry pursued in the next sections by our author; where 
he coutindes the subject in applying the formule: to the 
magnetism of the terrestrial sphere, making many carious 
inferences respecting the relation subsisting between the dip, 
magnetic latitude; and intensity of magnetic force in different 
parts of the earth, of all which we will only observe, that the 
results were fully confirmed by observation; and on the 
subject of the magnetic poles, and annual variation much 
valuable information, and many remarkable results, will be 
fonnd in this portion of Mr, Barlow’s volume. : 

The third part of the work relates to the new and intergst- 
ing subject of electro-magnetism. Our author, commences 
with a brief, bat perspicuous and, comprehensive  sketoh 
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of the progress of discovery in this science. We shall not 
follow him through the various earlier progressive improve- 
ments which he describes, having in some of our former 
numbers found occasion to take a cursory view of the history 
of this newly created branch of philosophy: and for a con- 
tinuation and completion of the accounts of its progress; it 
is not to the historical sketch, with which Mr. Barlow 
introduces this part of his volume, that we have to refer otr 
readers,but to his own experiments and discoveries as detailed 
in the body of it; in these the reader will find the complete 
developement of all that has hitherto appeared wanting to 
the perfection of this science. A satisfactory clue is here 
afforded to all the intricacies of this curious path of enquiry. 
In these, we may with safety pronounce, the history of this 
branch of knowledge, to be at least brought down to a grand 
and striking epocha of improvement. ‘The nature of the dis- 
coveries now made known, is such as clearly to indicate that 
little more is to be learned in the regions thus explored. 
Any new field of enquiry must be laid open in some other 
direction. All the relations and possible combinations of the 
powers of electricity, galvanism and magnetism with, each 
other, appear to have been examined: the laws of the com- 
munication of their influence, both in nature and direction, 
seem to have been fully laid down: and lastly the researches 
of Mr. Barlow have put us in possession of what seem to, be 
the grand and fundamental laws of the electro magnetic 
action, and the nature of the force by which its effects are 
produced, Itis time however to proceed to an examination 
of the leading features of these enquires; of which we fear 
we shall only be able to present our readers with a very im- 
perfect outline. In this attempt we will commence by 
noticing that portion of this division of the work which comes 
last in order; as we conceive we shall thus more properly, 
and in closer accordance with the order of time, conduct our 
readers from the history of previous enquiries to the wra of 
Mr. Barlow’s discoveries. 

In section the 3rd our author gives a course of electr 
magnetic experiments, including all the principal ones hither- 
to devised, together with many altogether new, and which he 
details for the purpose of examining the agreement of the 
theory he has advanced, with the leading experimental facts. 
Of the instances adduced we will merely quote one or two of 
the most striking. ) 

The experiment of magnetizing a needle by enclosing it 
in a glass tube, surrounded by a spiral connecting wire, we 
presume is familiar to our readers, In repeating this ex- 
periment, Mr. Barlow observed, 
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« That when the needle was placed in the tube so that one half of 
it projected beyond the end, the moment the galvanic combination 
was made, the needle was drawn instantly to the middle of the 
tube, and while the contact was continued it was held suspended 
in the centre of the tube when the latter was held vertically: the 
suspending power of the spiral exceeding the power of gravity. 

“ This effect is very curious, because the needle here remains 
sus pended in the open space directly in the axis of the tube and 
not attached to either side as in the usual cases of suspension by 
attraction.” 


A no less curious oy a has been suggested by Mr. 
Faraday, which is equally important in reference to Mr. Bar- 
low’s theory ; a tube with a spiral is laid in a vessel of water, 
on which floats a small piece of cork pierced by a needle 
previously magnetized, the connexion being established, the 
needle soon approaches the end of the tube, and then sudden- 
ly darts into it, with such force, as to occasion several 
oscillations, before it settles at length in the middle of the 
axis of the tube, and exactly parallel to it ; a similar effect is 
produced if the tube be placed vertically. ‘This experiment 
was proposed for demonstrating that the electric and. mag- 
netic powers are not identical as M. Ampere had supposed, 
for by applying a hollow cylindrical magnet in a similar man- 
ner, the needle was always attracted to the nearest extremity 
of its edge, and shewed no tendency to enter the tube. 

‘The most numerous and important of the experiments here 
described, are those displaying the rotatory motion both of 
the wire round a magnet, and of a magnet round the wire ; for 
the original investigation of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Futaday. The detail of these would be unintelligible with- 
ont the plates of the apparatus with which they are, in the 
volume before us, illustrated. The principle of rotation is 
that which is most imtimately connected with Mr. Barlow’s 
mathematical deductions, and he has in consequence been 
careful to collect all the facts which different philosophers 
have made known in varying in several ways hens experi- 
ments. ‘There is one of peculiar elegance by Sir H. Davy ; 
the rotation is exhibited by a vortex of mercury. Other ap- 
plications of thesame principle were contrived by M. Ampere 
and varied by Mr. J. Marsh; and are displayed in a small 
apparatus, which containing within itself a galvanic combi- 
nation, acquires a rotatory motion by the introduction ofa 
strong magnet. 

The directive power of terrestrial magnetism on a gal- 
vanic Wire, is also shewn by several forms of apparatus:much 
more simple than that at first proposed by Mi pete me 
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But perhaps the most carious and striking experiment is 
that devised by Mr. Faraday, for exhibiting the rofation 
impressed on a galvanic wire by terrestrial magnetism. A 
very light wire is suspended in a very delicate, and perfectly 
free manner, from a larger wire proceeding from either end 
of the battery ; its lower end floats by means of a cork ina 
basin of pure mercury; the apparatus admits of a gradual 
depression, which is made till the suspended wire slopes at 
about an angle of 40° with the horizon : in this state the con- 
nexion is formed, and immediately a rotation commences in 
the wire, as it would do about the south end of a magnet, but 
in a proportionally less degree, as the directive power of the 
earth is less than that of a magnet of the kind here supposed. 
Upon this effect Mr. Barlow’ebserves : — 


“* This similarity of action naturally leads us to infer a similar 
cause, and that this cause is no other than the terrestrial mag- 
netism ; still, however, in order to render this conclusion the more 
indisputable, Mr. Faraday changed the inclination of the wire, 
making it first equal to the angle of the dip; and when under 
these circumstances, the wire was placed so as to coincide with the 
dip itself; viz. when placed in the magnetic meridian, sloping 
from south to north, there was no motion ; and when the angle was 
still further increased, so as to exceed the angle of the dip, it was 
projected in two different directions, according as it was made to 
slope to the north or south, which is precisely what ought to be 
the case on the supposition of the motion being caused by the 
magnetism of the earth.” 


We might notice many more experiments here detailed, 
but we conceive what we have described will be sufficient to 
give our readers some notion of the line of enquiry m which 
they are more peculiarly directed. We will, therefore, now 
turn back to the 2d section of this part, and take a cursory 
view of the improvements for which the science stands m- 
debted to Mr. Barlow. 

We will give his account of the steps, by which he pursued 
these investigations, in his own words :— 


** In the preceding parts of this work, I have attempted te 
reduce the laws of induced magnetism to mathematical principles, 
and to render the results susceptible of numerical computation, 
the mass of iron, and its position with reapers to the compass being 
given; and as soon as | heard of Mr, Ersted’s discovery, I was 
desirous to establish, on similar principles, the law of electric mag- 
petism ; but it was some time before I was able to construct an 
apparatus convenient for the purpose. Having, however, at 
length effected this necessary preliminary to my satisfaction, ! 
proceeded to make the course of experiments, and to undertake the 
mvestigations which form the subject of the present section, 
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« My first object was to repeat very carefully all the experi- 
ments of Mr. AErsted, M. M. Ampere and Arago; of Sir H. Davy 
and Mr. Faraday, with some others, suggested by the results thus 
obtained; and having attentively considered all the peculiarities of 
action thus developed, I was led to consider that all the apparently 
anomalous effects produced on a magnetized needle by the action 
of a galvanic wire, might be explained by the admission of one 
simple principle ; viz. that every particle of the galvanic fluid in the 
conducting wire, acts on every particle of the magnetic fluid in a 
magnetized needle, with a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance ; but that the action of the particles of the fluid in the 
wire is neither to attract nor to repel either poles of a magnetic par- 
ticle, but a tangential force which has a tendency to place the poles 
of either fluids at right angles to those of the other; whereby a 
magnetic particle, supposing it under the influence of the wire 
only would always place itself at right angles, to the line let fall 
from it perpendicular to the wire, and to the direction of the wire 
itself at that point. 

‘“« I pretend not to illustrate the mechanical principle by which 
such an action can be produced; I propose only to show, that if 
such a force be admitted, all the results obtained from the reciprocal 
action of a galvanic wire, and a magnetized needle, may not only 
be explained, but computed, and that the results agree numerically 
with experiments.” | 


This quotation will, we think, sufficiently explain to our 
readers the general principle of Mr. Barlow's ingenious 
theory. The idea of a tangential force is certainly something 
different from that of any kind of force we have hitherto been 
accustomed to contemplate in mechanical science: but it is 
an idea to which the phenomena of rotation discovered bh 
Mr, Faraday, as well as the directions assumed by a needle 
relatively to the wire, seem necessarily to give countenance. 
We will, however, proceed briefly to notice the manner in 
which these researches were conducted, and the nature of the 
results. 

The apparatus employed consisted of a conducting wire, 
made to form a rectangular figure, one of the upright parts 
of which passed through the centre of a table; rea ita 
circle was described, divided into the points of the compass, 
aud lesser divisions : a moveable radius, which could thus be 
set to any azimath, carried a small compass, whose centre 
could be placed upon it at any requisite distance from the 
centre of the table. For the eee experiments, the; 
rectangular wire was placed with its plane perpendicular to. 
that of the magnetic meridian, in order that the horizontal 


se of it might not produce any deviation in the compass. 


y this means the effect of the electro magnetic actien.of the. 
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vertical wire upon the needle might be observed at any 
azimuth and distance from the centre. Careful precautions 
were also taken for maintaining the intensity of the galvanic 
apparatus constant during the experiments ; in the details of 
these, and other particulars, relating to the mode of conduct- 
ing the experiments, we will not follow our author, but 
merely observe, that no circumstance which could interfere 
with the correctness of the observations, seems to have 
escaped his attention. 

Assuming the hypothesis before mentioned, of a tangential 
force, Mr. B. deduces, by the simplest principles of the doc- 
trine of forces, a formula for the deviation by electro mag- 
netic action at any azimuth, supposing the absolute deviation 
at the south point given, which of course involves the con- 
sideration of the distance. 

Every mathematical reader will agree with us in our 
admiration of this extremely beautiful formula. Nor do we 
imagine it possible to convey to such as are not so, any ade- 
quate notion of the powers of the analytic language, which in 
an expression composed of four algebraic terms, can sum 
up a statement of every possible case, and concentrate in 
general terms, what it actually requires the three followin 


pages of the volume before us to explain, in the detail of: 


ordinary language. Upon this point we shall not further 
enlarge ; but shall merely go on to state, that Mr. B. after- 
wards gives one series of numerical results, as observed with 
the apparatus described, in which the coincidence is as close 
as the nature of the experiments could admit. And it is to 
be observed, that in a formula like that before us, the mere 
coincidence of numerical results is far from being the only 
test of its truth. The ‘remarkable points,” as they are 
sometimes called, through which, in the progress of its varia- 
tion, an analytical quantity passes, afford an additional, and 
often very conclusive, proof of the applicability ef a formula 
to actual cases. We might instance this in the supposable 
case, where, according to the conditions of the theorem, a 
quantity shall, under particular circumstances, become 
nothing, or infinite, or have its properties inverted: if in the 
corresponding cases of experiment, the deviation of a needle, 
for instance, actually becomes nothing, infinite, or takes an 
opposite direction, exactly under those circumstances in 
which the analytic variable does so from the naire of the 
quantities employed in the formula, such a coincidence 
will afford one of the most powerful tests of the trath of 
the formula. And even if in the numerical results some 
slight discrepances should appear, when, at the same time, 
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the increase and decrease of eflect is such as the furmula indi. 
cates, and when the points of vanishing, of becoming infinite, 
and of changing its direction, coinciile in the real force with 
thbse in the theoretical, the union of these circumstances 
niust, we conceive, be regarded as an equally clear proof of 
agreement between theory and experiment, with the closest. 
numerical accordance. 

These topics, however, we are aware will, to many of our 
readers, appear dry and abstruse ; we will, therefore, leave 
them, only observing, for the satisfaction of such readers, 
that if from the imperfect sketches of this beautiful and 
curious branch of science, which we have at different times. 
submitted to their notice, they should be led to feel any 
interest in the truths and principles made known in it, th 
will find in the experimental section of the work before us, ‘a 
most clear and comprehensive summary of facts; in the 
delivery of which our author has not disdained to adupt the 
most simple and popular form of illustration, and which will 
afford a complete and satisfactory guide to any person 
desirous of becoming experimentally acquamted with some 
of the most striking and elegant effects which natural science 
displays. We may add, that we are informed in a note to this 
part, that the ingenious artist, Mr. J. Marsh, (whose name 
appears in several of the experiments) has contrived a small 
apparatas, which in about the space of a cubic foot, contains 
every thing necessary for carrying on a complete course of 
experiments illustrative of the whole science. 

Upon the whole then, we must be allowed to express our 
thanks to Mr: Barlow, for the very interesting additions he 
has in these researches made, to our knowledge, on some 
equally curious, and hitherto obscure, subjects. But inde- 
pendently of the real importance of many of his improvements, 
we cannot but consider their extreme elegance as constituting 
one powerlal recommendation to the philosophical student, 
whose enquiries are stimulated and directed by the intrinsic 
beauty of scientific trath, rather than by the practical advan- 
tages to which it may be made subservient. 
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Art. VI. Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk. By the 
Author. of “ Annals of the Barish,” * Ayrshire Legatees,” 
‘S The Provost,” &c, In 3 Vols. 12mo. Cadell, London. 

We are aware ‘that the “ee before us has been preceded 
VOL, XIX, FEBRUARY, 1823. 
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and followed by a whole Northern nine-farrow of novels 
from the prolific pen of the same author, the discussion of 
which will berealter find a place in our pages. In the mean 
time, however, we are tempted to step out of the regular 
order of things, in giving the precedence to the present tale, 
as containing a mixture of high merits and glaring defects, 
which have caused a great difference of public opinion as to 
its literary deserts. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, Baronet, and Laird of that Ilk, is 
first introduced to our notice as a weakly and ailing orphan, 
mewling in the arms of his aged grandmother, who by me- 
ritorious and incessant labour, ‘‘ the eydent hand and un- 
wearied foot,” contrives to procure for him such education 
as the village school of Stoneyholm, in the shire of Ayr, 
affords. On the day of his initiation, his dawning taste for 
drollery is displayed by a circumstance which determines his 
future surname. 


** After the dismissal of the school, as he was playing with the 
other boys on the high road, a carriage and four horses, with out. 
riders, happened to pass, whirling along with the speed and pride 
of nobility. The school-boys, exhilarated by the splendour of a 
phenomenon, rare in those days in Stoneyholm, shouted with glad- 
ness us it passed, and our hero animated the shout into laughter, 
by calling out, ‘ Weel dune, wee wheelie, the muckle ane canna 
catch you.’ From that time he was called ‘ Wheelie ;’ but, instead 
of being offended by it, as boys commonly are by their nicknames, 
he bore it with the greatest good-humour; and afterwards, when 
he had learnt to write, marked his books and copies with ‘ Andrew 
Wheelie, his book.’ Even the master in time used to call him 
Wheelie, and insensibly fostered his taste for the odd and droll, b 
sometimes inviting him on a Saturday afternoon to partake of his 
pale and economical tea.’ Vol. L. P. 7. 


We recollect a similar description of a chaise, given in 
our own hearing, by a shepherd's boy on the Wiltshire 
downs. ‘‘ Thur was a gurt wheel as run a'ter a little one, 
and could’nt catch’n.” Who can say what a “ mute in- 
glorious Milton” might have been lost to the world in the 
person of this observant youth? Andrew Wheelie, or Wylie, 
however, who, fortunately for himself, possesses more cal- 
culating foresight than our young Edwin of Salisbury Plain, 
soon learns how to cultivate and avail himself of his natural 
powers of humour. ‘These, added to an early perception of 
the manageable point of every person’s character, ensure 
him his full share of ‘* the holiday plunder of birds’ nests 
and hazel nuts,” without the danger of risking his neck, for 
which Andrew has a most reverend regard; and moreover, 
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disarm the displeasure of the easy and kind-hearted master, 
ev occasions when the droll mischief of the urchin, or the 
rogueries of his pet magpie, have brought him to shame. 


“ It’s but the first fault o’ poor Maggy, master, and ye shouldna 
be sees severe, for she docsna ken, as ye say, that theeving’s a 
sin; so I hope ye’ll allow me to gie her an opportunity to tak up 
the steik in her stocking, and I'll admonish her weel when I get 
her hame—O ye sinfu’ bird, are ye no ashamed of yoursel, to 
bring such disgrace on me? 

“ Maggie instantly testified her contrition and her thankfulness 
for the advocacy of her master, by hopping from the relaxed grasp 
of the good natured dominie, and nestling in his bosom. 

‘¢ «It’s really a droll beast, I maun alloo that, and I’ll forgie you 
for this ae time,’ said the master ; ‘ but I would advise you to tie a 
string to its leg, and keep it in the house, for there's no telling what 
it may commit.’” Vol. I. P. 13. 


Poor Maggy’s neck is at length wrung off by Miss Mizy, 
the sister of the Laird of Craiglands, whose wrath her pil- 
ferings have provoked; and the unsavoury revenge which 
Andrew and four chosen schoolfellows take upon the im- 
placable tabby, call forth at length a serious abjurgation 
from Mr. Tannyhill. The benevolence and singleness of 
heart of this worthy dominie cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following address to the culprits, which we re- 
commend to the study of all choleric pedagogues. 


«* T told you,’ said he, casting his eyes towards our hero, ‘ that 
the ill deedy pyet would bring you into baith scaith and scorn ; 
and now ye see my prophecy has come to pass, for there ye stand, 
five a’ in a row, like so many evil doers as ye surely are, that I 
ought to make an example of, by letting you fin the weight o’ m 
hand. But it’s no my way to chastise with stripes on the body : 
no, unless the heart is made to feel, a bite o’ the taws in the loof, 
or on the back will soon heal. In truth, my bairns, I’m wae for 
you, for gin ye gang on at this rate what's to become of you, when 
ye enter the world to mak your bread? wha, Wheelie, will hae 
ony regard for you, if ye gie yoursel up to mischief? — Others here 
hae friens that may guide them, but ye hae only your auld feckless 
grannie, that wi’ mickle hard labour has ettled, with a blessed con- 
stancy, to breed you up in the fear 0’ God. O man, it will bea 
sore return for a’ her love and kindness, if ye break her heart at 
last—I speak to you mair than to the rest, because in this matter 


ye are the most to blame, and stand in the greatest peril.” Vol. I. 
- 18. 


This paternal admonition, enforced by an imposition of 

fifty oot to to be got by heart at Andrew’s leisure, bas a 

werful effect in steadying his character, and strengthening 

ig memory and perseverance. Willy Cunningham, the 
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Laird’s son, whom his careless ‘‘ daunering” father has allowed 
till now to vegetate among the sons of his tenants and 
labourers, is, how ever, comannkt in alarm from the low society 
of the village school ; but our hero is soon consoled for the 
lo-s of his crony, by the sympathy of Mary Cunningham, 
the sister, who kindly aids the penitent in the mastery of his 
arduous task, and is astonished at his genius in accomplish- 
ing it. A half-jesting unconscious attachment arises be- 
tween the children in consequence, which operates as a 
strong motive on the future pursuits and exertions of An- 
drew. But we are anticipating events, and must return to 
the boyhood of the calculating young Scot. In the selection 
of those circumstances s which form the future character of 
his hero in its distinguishing points, while they correct its 
meaner propensities, the author has shewn great phrenolo- 
vical skill. A secret speculation in comfits, in which our 
hero and his friend Charlie Pierston engage, like Miss 
Mdgeworth’s little Neapolitan merchants, receiver, to speak 
lite rally, a dis-comfiture, and his propensity to low gains is 


corrected by the disappointment ; while the pithy saws of 


honest Edin Ochiltree’s fraternity, ‘ the travelling tinklers 
and blue gowns,” and “ the gash and knacky carles and 
carlins of the village,” improve his turn for the homely, 
quaint, “* auld farent” humour, which proves his first recom- 
mendation to notice, and in his own words, *‘ make his 
memory like a wisdom-pock, a fouth of auld knick-knacketies, 
clues of experience, and shapings of matter, that might serve 
to clout the rents ia the knees and elbows of straits and 
difficulties.” (Vol. I. P. 5s.) 

After two or three years study at the desk of his wean, 
John Gledd, a country lawyer, ‘Andrew, recommended as 
clerk to Mr. Vellam, a London solicitor, makes his debat on 
the bustling stage of the metropolis: and, considering that 
he is already a lover, and predetermined to be a hero of 
romance, his appearance is somewhat whimsical. A head, 
round, smooth, and white as a dumpling, small twinkling 
eves, and a diminutive awkward person, arrayed in a short 
ened sux of his father's old clothes by the skill of Clipping 
Jock, the lame village t taylor’s humpbacked apprentice, com- 
pose an exterior by ho means imposing to the world, one 
would suppose, ‘ nor worth a lady’s eye.” The native 
drollery, shrewdness, and civil courage, however, which ani- 
mate this unpromising form, soon create him friends and 


laughers, as will be shewn in the following scene, narrated 
by Mr. ‘Treddles, his host at Glasgow :—- 


“ T'll never forget the laugh we got, at what he said o’ the 
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College. It's been a sprose amang us ever sin syne.—* Heh!’ 
quo’ he, ‘but yon’s a gruesome like place; the very winnocs are 
like the peering een and bent brows of auld Philosophorum.,’ 

«© ¢ It happened that night,’ continued the manufacturer in his 
narration, ‘ that we had some neighbours in to their tea, and the 
mistress had provided short-bread and seed-cake, wi’ some o’° her 
jelly and marmolet, according to the use and wont o’ such occa- 
sions. When the tea was filled out, our friend drew in his chair to 
the table, and wasna slack either wi’ teeth or claw on the dain. 
ties.—*‘ Ye seem to like that kind o’ bread, Andrew,’ said the mis- 
tress.—* Atweel,’ quo’ he, ‘it’s no ill to tak,’ and wi’ that he con- 
tinued to work awa at it wi’ the greatest industry; and when he 
was satisfied, he set back his chair, and took the chumla-lug, in 
afore Mrs. M‘Vicar, the major’s widow, a prejinct elderly woman, 
that never forgot it, till about nine o’clock, when he rose, and lift- 
ing one of the candles, said, ‘ Mistress ‘Ireddles, I?ll awa to my 
bed; for I maun to be up to get the Edinburgh carrier the morn’s 
morning by skriegh o'day— Whar am I to cuddle ?}—I thought 
we would have a’ deet at this. But when the lass took him wi’ 
another light to the stranger's room, Mr. Plank, that was o’ the 
company, a deep and observant nian, said, ‘ Yon lad’s no to be 
laugh’d at—He'll learn mair havens belyve ; and if he pursues his 
ain end wi’ honesty, and as little in the awe of the world as he 
seems to feel at present, he'll thrive in London, or ony other place, 
wherein his lot may be cast.” Vol. I. P. 75. 


After a journey, in which his economy and desire of know- 
ledge is laughably developed, Andrew is landed by the Leith 
smack at Wapping, “ with only a gude Scots tongue for his 
guardian genius ;” and installed in the office of Mr. Vellum. 
Here begins the improbable part of the story, which, how- 
ever, is as ingeniously worked into the probable part, as a 
falsetto into the natural voice of a good singer. ‘The key+ 
stone of Andrew’s fertunes is laid by an accidental interview 
with Lord Sandyford, a young married nobleman, to whom 
Vellum is agent, and whose attention is amusingly awakened 
by the naiveté, uncouthness, and Doric drollery, of our 
original. Having inveigled poor Andrew under false pre- 
tences to his own masquerade, and diverted a circle of 
friends with the fright and eccentricities of ‘‘ the incompara- 
ble unknown,” the Earl next invites him to dinner, partly 
as a civil atonement, and partly in the anticipation of more 
fun. Andrew, with the intuitive perception of character 
and opportunities which distinguishes him, resumes on this 
occasion his wonted self-possession, and by dint of broad 
Scotch humour and ludicrous songs, (possibly gleaned from 
some grizzle bearded blue-gown,) obtains a succés de societé 
which establishes him in favour with Lord Sandyford, and 
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reaches the ears of Mr. Vellum. The latter accordingly 
employs him in communicating to the improvident young 
veer the terms of a mortgage in which himself is the secret 
tte - a delicate commission, which he is desirous to shilt 
on the shoulders of the unconscious stripling. Andrew, 
however, whom the attentions of the young Earl have in- 
spired with a grateful interest in his behalf, assumes a part 
rather unexpected by his employer, and advocates the cause 
of economy with such artless and well-meant earnestness, 
that Lord Sandyford, though diverted with his naivetée, and 
neglecting his advice, is in his turn interested by the honest 
zeal of one whom he has hitherto considered as a butt and 
buffoon. An occasion having subsequently arisen, on which 
Andrew detects and exposes the author of a newspaper 
calumny on Lady Sandyford’s reputation, the Earl learns to 
uppreciate his dexterity and intuitive knowledge of the 
world, and takes the young adventurer by the hand in a more 
marked manner than before. But the paragraph in question, 
backed by certain trivial imprudences on the part of his lady, 
with whom Lord Sandyford lives on fashionable terms, sinks 
deep into his mind; and the Countess, a high-spirited 
woman, and conscious of no essential lapse from propriety, 
is provoked to a voluntary separation from her husband. On 
taking mto consideration the means of making her a liberal 
alimony, Lord Sandylord is induced to investigate his own 
affairs, and resolves on retiring to his venerable country 
seat for purposes of retrenchment. Before his departure, 
however, he stipulates with Vellum, whose share in the 
mortgage transaction he has discovered, to allow Andrew a 
salary improbably large ; which, however, the humble agent 
is glad to tender as a peace-offering. Fresh circumstances 
soon afterwards arising, which tend to impeach the honour of 
the Countess, Andrew is sent for by Lord Sandyford, to aid 
in investigating the mystery ; and the zeal, address, and per- 
severance with which be prosecutes the attempt to clear the 
lady's reputation, and to reconcile her to her husband, prove 
finally successful, after a long series of involved adventures, 
occupying the greater part of the second volume. From 
this portion of the story, which, to say the truth, is protracted 
to dullness, we extract part of a scene admirable for its 
broad humoar: in which Andrew humorously browbeats Dr. 
Trefoil, the confidant of the irritated Countess Dowager :— 
‘*** Noo, Dr. Trefoil,’ replied Andrew ; ‘ but that I ken ye’re 
mista'en, I could wager, as sure as ony thing, that there’s 2 wee 
spicerie of I'll no say what in this.—O Doctor, it would hae been 
mair to the purpose, had ye been kirning drogs with the pistle 
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and mortar in your ain shop, than gallanting frae Dan to Beer. 
sheba with an auld prickmaleerie Dowager, to pick holes in the 
coats o’ your neighbours.’ 

‘¢* Sir, your language and insinuations are insulting,’ cried the 
Doctor, reddening into valour. 

“¢« Dr. Trefoil, I'll tell you something that ye'll maybe no be ill 
pate tolearn. I’mnoagame-cock. The deadliest weapon that 

ever handle is a doctor's bottle ; so that your whuffing and bounc- 
ing are baith ill-war't on me. Keep your temper, Doctor; keep 
your temper, or ye may lose your appetite for my Lord's dinner. 
Howsever, I forgie you for this bit spunk of your bravery, and I 
doubt not but we shall by and by be couthy friens, though we will 
differ on twa points—that’s certain. I'll ne’er allow that physic 
hasna an abominable taste; and some better evidence than your 
seven senses, my man, maun be forthcoming, before I credit this 
story o’ the twa ghosts that you and the poor feckless auld Leddy 
saw at Castle Rooksborough.’ 

*** Ghosts!’ cried the Doctor, utterly amazed at the self-pos- 
session of his companion. 

‘© ¢ Ay, ghosts, Doctor; and I’m thinking they hae been twa o’ 
your ain patients, they hae gi’en you sic a dreadfu' fear. What did 
they say to you, and what said ye to them.’” Vol. Il. P. 12. 


His freedom with the Dowager herself we think rather 
coarse, and all things considered, neither natural nor neces- 
sary: but his tact and dexterity comes to his aid just in time 
to atone for it, and conciliate the worthy old lady. 

From the reanion of Lord and Lady Sandyford, the most 
important advances of Andrew’s prosperity naturally com- 
mence ; but previously to this event, the introduction of the 
former, and his own amusing peculiarities, have procured 
him the familiar entreé of the most fashionable drawing 
rooms, and immeasurably raised his consequence in the 
eyes of Mary Cunningham and her aunt, during their first 
and only visit to town. His dexterity also in reinstating 
Mordaunt, the friend of Lord S., in the good graces of Sir 
Thomas Beauchamp, a whimsical humorist and father of his 
mistress, and the benevolent activity with which he detects 
the real author of a murder, of which an unfortunate gang 
of gypsies were wrongfully accused, raised him higher than 
before in general opinion. Mr. Vellum admits him to a 
lucrative partnership, and the influence of Lord Aherside, 
father of Lady Sandyford, (assisted, gentle reader, by the 
secret aid of the grateful gypsies!) instals him on cheap 
terms in the borough of Bidford. And now the author's 
imagination, warmed by the worship of the little grotesque 

agod whom it has set up, begins to run mad in honour of 
io Peers manoeuvre for a knife and fork at his first set 
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dinner ; ‘‘ three duchesses, four marchionesses, five count- 
esses, six viscountesses, and seven baronesses, besides the 
daughters of all orders of the nobility, lay themselves out for 
invitations” to a first ball, which they have determined he 
shall give. He transmutes Lord Aberside’s only son in an 
instant from a Radical to a Tory, much to the satisfaction of 
the old courtier ; restrains the rising ambition of Lord 
Sandyford to the improvement of his estate, and the propa- 
gation of heirs to it, and becomes a distinguished committee 
man and a Baronet, while in the mean time his sleeping 
partnership with Mr. Vellum is acquiring for him a large 
fortune. Nay more, the ghosts of our late venerable Mo- 
narch, and of the immortal Pitt, are with no great propriety 
o: good taste conjured up for the purpose of doing honour 
to the naive humour and political acumen of the young M. P. 
This is rather too much. On revisiting his native village, 
however, full of the hope of obtaining the hand of the lady 
in whom all his schemes and exertions have centered, 
and whom the death of her brother has rendered presumptive 
heiress of Craiglands, Andrew appears in somewhat of a 
more probable light, and the more delicate parts of his 
character grow upon us in a manner which prepares the 
imagination for his final success. The cottage of his grand- 
mother, whom he has maintained from the period of his first 
salary, is bought and repaired with exact attention to her 
former habits, in a modest and comfortable manner ; and Sir 
Andrew, quietly putting his brevet of dignity in his pocket, 
and taking up his abode under the roof which sheltered his 
childhood, appears every where with the good old woman, 
referring all engagements to the convenience and pleasure 
of his earliest friend, and delighting to shew her by every 
means in his power, that prosperity has not altered the heart 
of the original ‘‘ wee Wheelie.” Among his former village 
associates he neither assumes a protecting air, nor descends 
to frivolous and affected familiarity; but while he serves 
their interests in the least ostentatious way, has a kind word 


or a quaint joke ready for each, referring purposely to old 
days. 


** Among others, he recognized old Thomas Steek, the tailor, 
leaning on his crutch, and said to him, *Ye see the Lononers 
haena been able to put me in a better fashion than you and clip- 
ping Jock did.’ 

** On reaching the church-door, where Mr. Covenant, the elder, 
a tall, pale, grey-haired man, with a cocked hat, a white three-tier 
wig, and a blue cloak, was standing at the brod, he paused for a 
moment, and allowed the master and his grandmother to pass on 
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before him. The crowd, especially the school-boys, had followed 
close at his heels, in the expectation of seeing him deposit some 
liberal donations to the poor. They reckoned on nothing less than 
a handful of gold, and it at first appeared that he had some in- 
teation of realizing their expectation ; but he checked himself, and 
instead of throwing any thing into the plate, gave the elder a slip 
of paper, to be sent up to the precentor, and simply said to him, 
‘Mr. Covenant, I’m no just so weel prepared at this moment to 
do what I ought, so ye’ll come to me the morn’s morning betimes, 
when I can better testify my thankfulness for being restored in 
safety among you ;’ and in saying these words, he walked thought- 
fully to the pew where his grand-mother sat, and took his old place 
at her side.” Vol. II. P. 132. 


In the same beautiful tone of considerate kindness is the 
meeting with old Janet Pirn, for whom he makes a com- 
fortable provision, 


“Sir Andrew felt a pang of inexpressible sorrow quiver through 
his heart, at seeing the eld woman in a state of beggary ; but in- 
stead of giving her a sixpence, he went up to her, and shook her 
kindly by the hand. ‘It's a long time, Janet, since you and me 
were marrows in the stand at the Fair,’ said he ; ‘ but I have had a 
better trade by the hand, and ye should be nane the waur o't. 
Grannie here tells me ye’re no so able to work as ye were in yon 
days. I’m really sorry that I didna hear o’ this sooner, but [ll 
try to mak up for’t; only I think ye might hae gart the master drop 
me a line before it came to this.’” Vol. III. P. 191. 


We are well inclined to believe, that such is a tolerably faith- 
ful picture of the expansion of heart felt bya‘ kindly Scot, on 
his return to the scenes of his infancy ;’ at all events, it does 
honour to the feeling and judgment of the author, and pre- 
pares us to anticipate the effects produced on the wiad of 
Miss Cunningham by the attaching qualities and sterling 
worth of our little hero. With the Laird, however, bis 
success is somewhat more difficult and problematical. The 
latent family pride of the old gentleman, whom we have 
hitherto merely known as ‘‘a carle that daunered about the 
doors wi’ his hands in his pouches, and took them out at 
meal time,” has it seems been chafed into action by the late 
encroachments of the Glasgow manufacturers. 


““¢ Ah! Sir Andrew,’ said that illustrated political economist, 
‘it was a black day when poor Scotland saw the incoming pesti- 
lence of the cotton Jennies. The reformers and them were baith 
cleckit at the same time, and they'll live and thrive, and I hope 
will be damn’d thegither. 

“« *Wheesht, wheesht, Laird!” exclaimed the old woman : ‘ that’s 
an awfu’ word—remember the Sabbath day.’ 
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“Remember the deevil!’ cried this worthy member of the 
landed interest. ‘Isna what I say a God’s truth? The vera 
weavers in Glasgow and Paisley hae houses, I'm told, that the 
Craiglands here wouldna be a byre to. Can ony gude come, but 


vice and immorality, from sic upsetting in a Christian kingdom?’ ’’ 
Vol. Ill. P. 163. 


In this temper of mind, though he overwhelms Andrew 
at first with homely civilities as ‘‘ a lad weel to do, and to 
whom we could do no less than gie some countenance,” yet 
when his name is brought upon the tapis as a match for the 
heiress of Craiglands, the jealous prejudices of the old 
landed proprietor against one whom he persists in consider- 
ing as ‘* Martha Docken’s oye,” break out with fall force in 
the following dialogue, to which the Laird’s broad Scotch 
gives an incomparable zest to his testy scepticism. 


‘«*]7 dinna understand,’ said he, ‘a’ this wark about Martha 
Docken’s oye. That English Lord and his Leddy mak him joke. 
fellow wi’ themselves ; but the Englishers, as it is weel known, are 
no overladen with discretion—that’s a certain fact. But how 
Andrew came to the degree of a Bauronet, is a thing I would fain 
hear the rights 0’. Howsever, I’m thinking that your Bauronets 
noo-a-days are but, as a body would say, the scum that’s cast 
uppermost in times o’ war and trouble.’ 

*«* Ay, but, brother,’ said Miss Mizey, ‘ Sir Andrew’s a great 
and wealthy man, and a Member of Parliament ; and ye hae heard 
how Mary and me found him on a footing with the Duchess of 
Dashingwell, and a’ the nobility, which was just confounding.’ 

‘¢* Ye have said sae,’ replied the Laird; ‘ but everybody kens 
that Duchesses, especially o’ the English breed, are nae better 
than they should be.’ 

‘«« But you forget, sir,’ interposed Mary, ‘that lady Margaret 
is sister-in-law to her Grace; and when she gave us letters 
to the Duchess, she not only assured us that she was a lady of 
unblemished honour, but beloved and esteemed by all her friends. 

** Ye wouldna surely hae had Leddy Margaret,’ said the Laird, 
‘to speak ill of her ain kith and kin.’ 

** But Sir Andrew,” resumed Miss Mizy, ‘has made a great 
fortune, and has bought the estate of Wylie.’ 

*«« Is't paid for ?? interrupted the Laird. ‘ I would like to ken 
that.’ 

***] should think,’ said Mary, diffidently, ‘that he must be a 
man of merit and ability; for you know, sir, that he had but 
his own conduct for his patren, and he has acquired both riches 
and henour.’ 

««*But how did he acquire them?’ cried the Laird, sharply. 
‘ Any body may acquire riches and honour !—the road is open 
baith to gentle and semple. But, thanks be and praise, the de- 
mocraws are no just able yet to mak themselves men o’ family.’ 
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«It is not likely that Sir Andrew is a democrat; neither his 
associates nor his inclinations, or I am much mistaken,’ replied 
Mary, ‘lie that way.’ 

«« Wha made you a judge ?’ exclaimed the Laird. 

*“«] do not affect any judgement in the matter,’ was the 
answer ; ‘I only think ——’ 

‘«* What business hae ye to think? It’s not as clear as a pike. 
staff that trade and traffic are to be the ruin o’ this country. In 
a few years, It’s my upinion, they'll no be sic a thing as a gentle- 
man. ‘There's that poor mean-spirited body Monkgreen, wha was 
aye ettiing to improve and improve his lands, like a common far- 
mer, and wha cut down the fine auld trees o’ his grandfather's 
pee. , and set up his sons as Glasgow merchants— What has 
1e made o't? His auld son, Robin, they say, stands benint a 
counter gieing out wabs to tambourers. Willy, the second, is 
awa’ wi’ a pack among the niggers to the West Indies; and his 
only dochter, she’s drawn up wi’ a manufacturer, which in broad 
Scotch mean just a weaver. In another generation, a’ that we'll 
hear o’ the auld respectit family of Monkgreen, will be something 
about a sowan.cog or a sugar-hoggit. I wouldna be surprised to 
sce a clecking o’ blackent weans coming hame frae Jamaica, 
crying ‘ Massa-granpa’ to Monkgreen, yet, before he died —it's a 
judgement he weel deserves.” Vol. IIL. P. 197. 


Sir Andrew, however, without making any undue con- 
cessions, shews great good sense and good temper in conci- 
liating his father-in-law elect; and Lord Sandyford, who 
has visited the neighbourhood purposely to forward Andrew's 
wishes, with his friend Sir Archibald Maybole, succeeds at 
last, by the marked deference with which they treat the 
Baronet, in impressing bis importance on the mind of the re- 
pugnant Laird, who warmed by Sir Archibald’s claret, gives 
his consent to the marriage, and the purposes of his ex- 
istence being now fulfilled, is the same evening overturned 
and brought to his grave by a drunken hind, his coachman. 
The lovers are of course married as soon as propriety will 
permit, and Sir Andrew, already become Wylie of that Ik 
by purchase, combines the estate with that of Craiglands, 
and, (more wisely than is probable) quits business and public 
life for the scenes of his childhood. 

From the statement and extracts already given, our 
readers will perhaps form a fair estimate of the merits and 
defects of this original novel. The former are many and 
various, the latter glaring and wilful, arising from self- 
created difficulties. Having assumed an improbable though 
pecans groundwork of his story, and perfectly aware that 

e has done so, the author wantonly maltiplies untoward 
obstacles, that he may shew his skill in surmounting them, 
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aud fairly laughs to scorn the calculations of men of the 
world, as well as the habitual partialities of the gentler sex. 
‘That a raw illiterate country stripling, of mean unrefined 
education and uncouth manners, strongly addicted to petty 
gains and the society of beggars, afraid of bogs and thunder 
showers, and lacking even that degree of personal courage 
which is as common and necessary as the nose in a man’s 
face ; disfigured moreover by an exterior, ridiculously home- 
ly, totally devoid of personal vanity or romantic sentiment, 
and even romping on the dickey with an Abigail for the sole 
purpose of pilfering her eatables, that such a person should be- 
come at the age of seventeen or eighteen the chosen confidant 
and associate of the great,the fair, and the fastidious ; that he 
should at an age not much later obtain a large fortune, a 
baronetcy, a seat in parliament, and the aflections of a beau- 
tiful heiress, who bad known him in his original obscurity; 
and that finally he should carry the cordial sympathies of the 
reader along with him, in a manner in which the more 
legitimate heroes of romance seldom do,—is what few will 
believe on a mere dry statement of the heads of the story. 
When, however, we have once entered on its perusal, al- 
though our sober reason may suggest that such a concurrence 
of circumstances never did, and never will take place, yet 
our imagination is inclined to acquiesce implicitly in the 
fiction: and if the results in question were ever to be attained 
at all, we perceive that the author has selected the best 
means of attaining them. 

‘The hinge on which Andrew’s advancement turns, ‘ the 
tide in his affairs, which taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune,” is bis introduction to Lord Sandyford, improved as it 
is by his estimable qualities and diverting oddities: and the 
young Earl is accordingly represented as exactly the person 
likely to appreciate the one and enjoy the other. Indolent, 
whimsical, possessing an eccentric genius and a kind heart, 
and partly from ennui, partly from secret unhappiness, as 
weary of this world’s state and unprofitable usages as Hamlet 
himself, endued with sensibility to value, sterling worth and 
leeling, and penetration enough to detect their counterfeits, 
he falls in with our valuable little nondescript just at the con- 
juncture when his mind requires a new excitement, and his 
affairs demand a faithful, active, and plain spoken adviser. 
Unable to resist the temptation of exhibiting Andrew as a 
butt, and eager to make the friendless lad some reparation, 
his attention is drawn to the good-humour and self- possession 
with which his butt can either take or crack a joke, and he 
finishes by laughing with him instead of at him. The rest 
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follows of course, aided by those conjanctures which authors 
have a right to invent, and which are not perhaps over- 
strained, as relating to the history of the Sandyfords. The 
young Earl, requiring an able adviser and disliking a dull 
one, too feeling and judicious to trust a mere buffoon, and 
too proud to brook the influence of a man whose qualities 
come in competition with his own, is taken with the peculiar 
character of Andrew: and having entrusted him with a con- 
fidence which the latter neither abuses nor presumes on, is 
finally attached by services the most grateful to his feelings, 
and the most important to his happiness, while his ima- 
gination is amused by a never failing vein of drollery, of 
which a good specimen may be found in vol. ii. page 5. 

We cannot so easily swallow at a gulp the three duchesses, 
four marchionesses, and eighteen other peeresses, to whom 
we have already alluded as scrambling for our hero's atten- 
tions. ‘To speak seriously, the great, though natarally as 
amiable and as accessible as the little, are, as our hero 
would have said, ‘‘ kittle cattle to shoe behind ;” and that 
from circumstances reflecting no blame on themselves. 
“Tf any silly thing,” as Pindar observes, ‘‘ escapes them, it 
is made a great matter of ;” and their least word is seized 
upon, to be repeated to the praise and glory of the narrator’s 
scavoir vivre, ortreasured as an earnest of favour and patron- 
age. Placed on a conspicuous eminence, they are the more 
exposed to the scandal of those ephemeral scribblers, who 
exist by pampering the worst feelings of our nature, and 
continually teazed and perplexed either by the mauvaise 
honte, the ill-founded hopes, or the presumption, of the 
small wits, parodists, protegés, or parvenus, whom they 
admit to a familiar footing. Thus situated, we cannot wonder 
that pride and shyness should arise in them from the common 
feelings of our nature, and lead them to distrust the intimacy 
of those out of their own sphere. Such at least appears to 
have been the conception of the author, and the character 
of his hero is skilfully adapted to meet the obstacles in 
question, after his first introduction by Lord Sandyford. 
“ Witty himself, and the source of wit in others,” he soon 
shews that he possesses too little personal vanity, and too much 
real respectability, to be either degraded or nettled by the 
part of an oddity to which nature bas destined him. Toa 
cheerful, elastic, civil courage, he unites manners independent, 
unassuming, and original, and of a description which his 
noble friends have not been accustomed to associate with 
any thing offensive. Affecting none of that cheap common 
place worldly polish which to a certain extent is easily ac- 
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quired by the crowd of “ young memabont town” of doabifal 
pretensions, nay evew by fiddlers, waiters, and sharpers, and 
content with the emoluments of bis profession, he professedly 
disclaims all rivalry in address or exterior, with the gay 
world. Even his intimate associate is not introduced ander 
his wing, to witness his triumph; and im his choice of a 
good house in an unfashionable street, and the arrangement 
of the third course of his dinner, and his ball, as well as his 
sudden allusion to the dying man’s will and testament, vol. i. 
p. 135. he bounds back to his own condition as suddenly as 
the merry and wise Cawdie Fraser and his compeers. Our 
readers will recollect the saturnalia of this fraternity, as 
related in Humphry Clinker ; and how after playing the boon 
companion to the utmost limit of allowed freedom, they 
suddenly took their places behind the chairs of their noble 
guests, saying, ‘‘ Noo we're your honour’s cawdies again.” 
A similar amende honorable is made by Andrew continually, 
and his unaltered manners remain as a guarantee that it 
never will be wanting. If on more serious occasions, he 
appears to forget the dignity of those whom he is addressing, 
bis forward humour is in a moment atoned for by the deep 
and honest interest in their welfare, in which he forgets 
himself also; and though he buffoons in word, he never does 
so in deed. What else could atone for the startling indeco- 
rum of calling an earl a goose; but the grateful anxiety 
shewn and felt in the following words ? 


«** This winna do,’ cried Andrew, seriously, on observing the 
absent and melancholy look of Lord Sandyford ; ‘ your Lordship’s 
like a fat goose drapping awa’; and if ee no taen frae the fire, 
yell soon no be worth the taking.” ” Vol. IL. p. 269 


Though we admire the dexterity shewn by the author in 
thus adapting the character of his hero to the nice part 
which he bas to play, we must admit that events are made 
most uniformly and civilly subservient to his advancement 
and reputation. To say nothing of a crowd of minor in- 
stances, Vellum acquiesces instantly in a salary which must 
nearly have swallowed up the profits of the Sandyford agency, 
and Sir Thomas Beauchamp surrenders at discretion to the 
arguments of one, whom it is more probable that he would 
have turned out of his house as an intruding busy body. 
Blondel is kept back in his profession by an impediment of 
speech, in order that Andrew may bring him forward, and 
as to the “‘ metaphysical aid” afforded by the gypsies at the 
Bidford election, the stratagem would have been too absurd 
and palpable for the borough of Gotham—that old Craiglands 
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should die just at the convenient time and that a handsome 
young heiress should remain single among country lairds, 
are very allowable fictions; but we are certain that the kind 
heart of Andrew would not have approved of the manner in 
which his early friends are sacrificed to him. Poor Willy 
Canningham is dispatched in order to enrich his sister, and 


Charles Pierston, after obtaining a lucrative appointment 


through Andrew's means, falls a victim to fever, to shew the 
indifference of Mary towards him, and disinherits hie sow in 
Andrew's favour, to display the disinterestedness of the 
latter in enriching the friendless boy with lis own legacy. 
The slow yielding prejadices of the Laird, and the calm 
sober growth of his daughter's love, are more naturally 
described, and would satisfy the most fastidious stickler for 
probability. 

On the whole we consider the Author's talents as more 
favourably displayed in character than in incident; and in 
the former respéct, the novel now before us is very strong. 
The chief force, as may be expected, is thrown into the 
character of Andrew, which is well supported throughout. 
From the moment of Charlie Pierston’s quarrel and broken 
head, he is the same dexterous peace-maker, and laughing 
aah occasionally pushing caution to unnecessary 
engths, (as in the mole-catching anecdote, vol. i. p. 987.) 
but always with an honourable purpose; and his inexhaustible 
flow of humour is well contrasted with a laughable spice of 
~ ‘aaa most characteristically Scotch. (See vol. ii. p. 
61.) 

With respect to the other characters, polite usage requires 
that we should first mention Lord and Lady Sandyford. 
The conception of both is good, as regards their relation 
to Andrew's views and history ; bat the execution somewhat 


poor. ‘The Countess is indeed a mere sketch, but with the 


Earl we are brought more frequently in contact, and 
cannot help remarking the affectation which here and there 
pervades his colloquial style, and which, though perhaps 
nataral to the character which the author would describe, is 
somewhat mawkish. His brother-in-law, Lord Riversdale, 
is also but aslender youth in understanding, as well in body, 
though evidently meant to play somewhat of a conspicuous 
part. 

In the “ ferlies and uncos,” “ the perknicketties and pre- 
jincketees” of Scotch character, the author is much more at 
home ; and his pen possesses a kindred power to the pencil 
of Wilkie. ven Daft Jamie, with his shrewd uncouth 
humour, his cupboard love, and his high pretensions, isa 
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rich and original sketch, differing from poor Davie Gellatly 
as essentially as Caliban from Lear’s kind-hearted fool. 
The Laird also, “ knotted and knarled with obsolete preju- 
dices,” and starting at once from habitual indolence into 
caustic humour and aristocratic pride, we should conceive 
to be an admirable picture of a race gone by; and we almost 
wish that he could have been spared to give us a few more 
specimens of such comic light-headedness as the following : 


«Brother, said Miss Mizy kindly, struck by the growing 
incoherency of the gentleman, ‘ I doobt ye’re waur than ye let wit.’ 

* *T'm unco dry, was the answer, ‘ It’s a wonder o’nature, that 
the mair a body drinks he aye grows the drier ; but Sir Archibald’s 
claret was of a fine quality ; and reaily yon Sit Andrew's a comical 
creature—I trow I gart the prejinck English Yerl laugh, when I 
said that Sir Andrew would never be able to kiss our Mary, unless 
he could speel up and get his taes in her pouches. It’s my fear 
that their bairns will be sic wee modiwarts o'things that when they 
begin to tottle about the house, we'll hae to tie bells to their 
backs to hear whar they gang, for I'm thinking they'll be running 
in aneath the beds, ‘Odsake, but I would be blitheto see the wee 
totties spinning about the floor like peeries.’”” Vol. IIL. p. 286, 


Martha Docken and Tannybill are characters of a dif- 
ferent and higher class, the conception of which does honour 
to the heart and genius of the author. Without ae 
from the modest trath of nature, he has drawn a beautifu 
picture of simple good sense and religious patience, in the 
portrait ofthe worthy o!d woman ; enlivened occasionally by 
a vein of innocent drollery which derives additional effect 
from the sober unconsciousness with which it flows from her. 


“ For as Solomon says, ‘ grant me neither poverty nor riches ;’ 
and Solomon kent weel what the warld is,—though, poor man, in 
his auld days he gaed aften far ajee out o' the strait read in the 
gloaming, tapping wi’ his gowden headed staff at the harlot’s door, 
and keeking in at her windows with his bald head and his grey 
haffits, when he should hae been sitting at hame on his throne, 


reading his Bible to his captains and counsellors in a kingly 
manner.” Vol. I. p. 228. 


The genealogy of Tannyhill may perhaps be traced to 
that of Dominie Sampson, as that of the good Dominie may 
to Parson Adams; but our author has borrowed no more 
than the mere idea, and the éxecution of the character is 
completely his own. The frogal neatness of Tannyhill’s 
person, his modest practical wisdom, and the guileless and 
patriarchal oe of his heart, leave an impression on 
the reader, totally distinct from any thing burlesque or flat; 
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and the even tenor of his subdued passions is only interrupted 
by benevolent anxiety for the living, or affectionate recol-. 
lections of the dead. We quote a passage of peculiar beauty, 
descriptive of the fate of his early friend, as possessing the 
trae simple pathos of which the lakish mint has coined so 
many counterfeits. 


“In my nee and glad days, there was a brisk wee laddie that 
1 used to p "y wi’ in the summer sun-shine, and slide wi’ on the 
winter's ice, The coal was cauld on the hearth of baith our parents, 
and we were obligated in time to seek our bread in the world. He 
gaed into Glasgow for his, and was | yoo toa ware.room; but 
still, about once a year we met, and at ilka meeting, the covenant 
o’ our young friendship was renewed in our hearts. Belyve, when I 
had ta’en a turn for divinity, and had gather'd, wi’ the help o’ friends, 
twa three pounds to tak me to the College, we lived thegither ; 
our means were sma’, and when they were like to wear out I was 
often very sad, but his spirit was made of light and joy, and he so 
seasoned our scrimpit meals wi’ the happiness of his nature, that IT — 
still look back to the penury of the winter we passed thegither, as 
to the holly-bush, wi’ its bonny red berries, standing green and 
bright amidst the snaw. He was a clever and a throughgawn lad, 
and grew to be a clerk wi’ a great merchant, who sent him toa 
foreign place wi’ a rich cargo—in the whilk he was to hae a profit. 
But when he got there, things werena as he had hoped, and his 
letters to me were ane after another more and more full of doubts 
and fears, and at last the merchant got ane that told he was dead. 
1 kenna how it was, that at the time I didna experience such a 
sorrow as I should have felt, and 1 was vexed when I thought he 
was dead, and that I should have so little naturality—strangely, at 
times, fancying as if he could come back; but in time other cares 
and concerns grew upon me, and his image, like an epitaph that's 
overgrown by moss, was in a manner obliterated, till many years 
after, when meeting by chance wi’ a gentleman that knew him in 
that foreign land, we fell into discourse about him, and the stran 
told me that he died of a broken heart—all the pride and hopes of 
his young expectations were blighted by the ill luck of the venture. 
It’s no to be told what I then suffered; I pined and was solitary, 
and I couldna eat.” Vol, III. p. 243. 


A person who can write thus ought not to condescend to 
a servile imitation even of the Author of Waverley, parti- 
cularly in the ‘‘ crambe recocta” of wonderful old women. 
Meg Merrilies and Elspeth we will allow to be prima donnas 
in the sibylline department, but the half dozen of doubles 
which have succeeded to them from the same Dye have 
already tired us of awful anility, and Andrew's old gypsey, 
with all the “‘ tremendous ear el of her address, appears 
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to us but a sorry and bombastic specimen of it. We can 
easily forgive the “ todlike inclination for either folks cocks 
and hens,” which Andrew palliates in behalf of the gypsey 
family, with the good-natared casuistry of Baillie Jarvie ; 
but we cannot allow them to give away the borough to 
Andrew with the same ease as the boiled goose’s leg. 

Our objections to the trial scene rather arise from the 
manner than the matter. A little more of cross examining 
and a little less of German mystification would have obtained 
the desired result equally well, and have been more conso- 
nant with the etiquette of a court. But perhaps the author’s 
imagination was haunted by the denouement of a play attri- 
buted to his pen, and called we believe, The Witness. 

We cannot dismiss the novel before us without bearing an 
unqualified testimony to the good sense and originality 
which are displayed in its design and conception. Declaring 
open war against the Byronian class of tall “ sublime Wer- 
ter-faced men,” with dark brows and ungoverned enthusiasm, 
he has embodied the beau ideal of honesty, integrity, mother- 
wit, and sound feeling, under an exterior and address almost 
ridiculous, but which he has succeeded in rendering interest- 
ing ; and he may almost be excused for having in some cases 
encroached on probability, by those who can estimate the 


humour, spirit, and good writing, with which his encroach- 
ments are maintained. 





et he aS a eR 


Arr. VII.—Sermons on'the Nature, Offices, and Character 
of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. T. Bowdler, A.M. Vol. Il. 
Svo. pp. 38. Longman. 1820. 


Ir we have suffered this volume to lie on our shelf unnoticed 
for an unusual length of time, it has not been owing to any 
feeling of indifference with respect to the subjects contained 
in it. The bare mention of them will be sufficient to relieve 
us from such an imputation. For who can hear or read of 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour, justification by faith, 
the principle of spiritual life in the hearts of believers, and 
their union with their Lord and Master, without having the 
best feelings of his heart awakened to a diligent attention ? 
Every part of the subject, as the author has stated it, in his 
title page and preface, is calculated to excite a deeper 
interest than all that the richest stores of learning can pro- 
duce, or the boldest imagination can invent. In truth it is 
our anxious desire to see those lofty themes brought conti- 
nually forward, and pressed upen the attention of high and 
low, rich and poor; and the consideration of the “ nature, 
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oflices, character of our Lord.” though it may be brought 
within the compass of a single volume, should in some shape 
or other form part of every discourse from every pulpit. 

The effect of this style of preaching, at least upon the 
lower orders is very obvious. Let a man, we have some 
right to speak dogmatically, having the experience of many 
a year over our heads ; let a man speak of the atonement as 
often as he will, and build upon this doctrine an exhortation 
to turn from sin to righteousness, and we will pledge our- 
selves that he shall have an attentive audience. Let him 
speak on the same subject, and use a similar exhortation in 
his intercourse with his parishioners, and he will produce a 
beneficial effect upon their hearts and lives far more readily 
than in any other way. The same he will find to be the most 
successful mode of giving his parishioners a taste for the 
ordinances of the Church; the great secret of bringing them, 
in a spirit of true devotion, to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
is tourge this as a proof of a true faith in Christ, 

But we go farther; we should affirm that this kind of 
instruction is the way to combat false doctrine most success- 
fully. A due regard to the fundamental principles of our 
holy faith, and particularly to the offices and character of our 
Saviour, to the cause of his coming into the world, the 
manner of his life, the efficacy of his death, and the nature 
of his religion will be found the best safe-guard against 
error. With this opinion which we have now stated, strongly 
impressed upon our minds, it afforded us much satisfaction 
to see that the author of the volume before us had taken 
occasion to distuss the most important doctrines of the 
Gospel: and we need scarcely add, that they are treated 
with peculiar interest and with singular advantage, where 
the attention is directed immediately to the great Author of 
salvation. We shall endeavour to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the volume, as far as a few pages of a review 
can do so, and they will then be able to judge of the cor- 
rectness of our views, and of the style of the author. 

The two first Sermons treat of ‘ Jesus Christ our jus- 
tification ;” the former of them being occupied chiefly in 
pointing out the meritorious cause of justification: the latter 
in discussing the nature of that faith by which it is accepted. 
In treating this subject, there is on every side great need of 
accuracy of distinction. This will not be difficult to any one 
who thinks clearly, and is conversant with the points he is 
discussing; the whole however is brought together in a few 
lines, which may be acceptable to our readers. 


“« The sum of what hath been said, comprising the doctrine of 
02 
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our church on this important article of belief is this, we are jus- 
tified freely by the grace of God, as the high and sole cause: we 
are jusified by the blood of Christ, as the price paid for our re- 
demption : we are justified by faith, as the instrument whereby we 
accept salvation: we are justified by good works, as the proof of 
our faith, and the subject of enquiry at the day of judgment, 
P, 48. 

When a subject is well digested, all its bearings and 
proportions accurately distinguished in the mind, the writer 
may expatiate as freely as he will onits several parts. The 
almighty power and providence of the Most High; His 
justice in threatening punishment upon an offender ; His 
merciful goodness in providing a propitiatiow: the farther 
exercise of his justice in pouring out upon the holy victim 
the full cup of his wrath, and in requiring from those for 
whom the propitiation is made an acceptance of the salvation 
provided, and the fulfilment of such terms and conditions as 
Ife may see fit to enjoin; and the gracious provision by 
which that propitiation is available, to procure favor for 
even the imperfect performance of those conditions, any of 
these may be brought forward according to the taste of the 
writer, or the peculiar turn of his mind, without disparage- 
ment to the other parts or injury to the general subject. 
The more correct mode, however, will be to consider the 
several parts and bearings of the subject, not separately, but 
in union with each other. Indeed where it is fully treated, 
it is impossible to do it satisfactorily in any other way. Ac- 
cordingly in the Sermons now before us, the author points 
out with great and praise-worthy care, the strict union of 
justice with mercy in the Divine counsels, before he ventures 
tv indalge in free and exulting language upon the love of 
Gad. 

“ Here,”’ says he, having described the Gospel! doctrine of jus- 
tification, ** here is a dispensation worthy of that God who is ‘ infi- 
nite in goodness and truth.’ Here is no easy remission or forget- 
fulness of sin; no insensibility to its evil nature and evil conse- 
quences: the law is enforced in all its rigour; the penalty is im- 
posed ; the punishment is inflicted : and if mercy rejoices, it is not 
in a triumph over justice, but in a holy union with it, to the more 
signal manifestation of the glory of God in the salvation of his 
creatures.’” P. 15. 

We shall quote the greater part of the passage which 
follows, as aflording a favorable specimen of the writer's 
style. 

“ Yet, let me not seem to forget, even for a moment, that love 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the Gospel dispensation. 
Though the justice of God has been satisfied,—more fully satisfied 
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by the perfect righteousness and atoning sacrifice of his Son, thanif 
in its vengeance it had swept from the earth the whole of a guilty 
race,—yet we are taught that this rigorous enactment was the 
effect of compassionate loving-kindness. It is not, indeed, easy to 
conceive how in a perfect being one attribute should display itself 
more powerfully than another. His love, however, at man’s utmost 
need stands out before the rest, and is announced to us as the cause 
of that astonishing scheme revealed in the Gospel :—his love for 

us, even while we were sinners, at enmity with Him, and sunk in 

the lowest depth of misery. ‘ Great and marvellous are all the 

works of Jehovah, God Almighty!’ But greater than all the rest 

is that mighty work of salvation, by which, enclosing within the 

arms of his mercy the whole of a guilty world, with all the gene- 

rations which should inhabit it from the beginning to the end of 
time, he poured upon one devoted head the vials of that wrath 

which should else have blotted out the fair face of his creation. 

And marvellous was the redemption planned in the Divine mind, 

when sceing that there was none to help, and wondering (to use 

the strong language of the Prophet *,) that there was no interces- 

sor. He himself consented to become the victim, and to travail 

m the greatness of his strength for the deliverance of those whom 

he loved, mighty to save. Let the terrible sufferings which the 

Redeemer consented to undergo, testify both the power of his 

love and the fierceness of that wrath which was so appeased. Let 

as thankfully rejoice in our high privilege that we are permitted to 

see and understand the mercies of God in Christ Jesus ; for these 

are things which angels desire to look into, and ages to come, ages 

never ending, shall contemplate with increasing delight and wonder, 

—as the faculties of the renewed and incorruptible spirit shall be 

gradually enlarged and refined in the immediate presence of the 

Deity,—the breadth and length, and depth and heighth of that 

love of Christ which passeth knowledge.”’ P. 16. 


The author goes on to argue from the history of man, and 
then to point out from Scripture, how unworthy was the 
creature, and how free the Divine grace in his redemption, 
and to entreat his hearers to cast away every proud thought 
of their own innocence or merit, and wash their robes in the 
blood of the Lamb, and be clothed with his righteousness, 
affording in this respect an instance of what we lately ob- 
served, that a writer, and we may add, a preacher, may 
safely enlarge on one portion of his subject, without men- 
tioning the rest, yet without injury to them, his ideas being 
correct, andhis expressions carefully guarded. 

The Second Discourse is occupied in a fall explanation of 
that faith whereby sinners accept the free gift of salvation. 
This is described to be in its primary signification, belief, or 
an acquiescence in the truth of that which is revealed. And 
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this is undoubtedly well pleasing to God, since it is an 
acknowledgment of Him in his true character, in all His 
attributes, glories and perfections ; not merely believing in 
the existence of the Deity, as in any simple proposition, 
buat believing Him to be such as he has declared Himself to 
be; a distinction which is clearly of the greatest possible 
importance, and leads to consequences, which it is well worth 
any person’s while to follow up in his own mind. In its second 
signification, it is an act of the heart,as well as of the under- 
standing, reposing upon God, and relying upon his promises. 
This shall be described in Mr. Bowdler’s own words :— 


« Eaith, in this acceptation of the word, is not only belief, but 
trust and confidence, and stedfast hope in God: ‘ it is not in the 
mouth and outward profession only, but it liveth and stirreth in- 
wardly in the heart *:’ it gives itself up to God, to do and to suffer 
according to his will, having its eye ever upon him as the father 
and friend of his creatures, the author and giver of all good: it 
receives with gratitude the mercies which he vouchsafes to bestow, 
and bends with unrepining submission under the rod of his chastise- 
ment; it contemplates his providence in the government of the 
world and the events of life, and rejoices to place itself under his 
guidance and protection: it soars yet higher into the regions of 
light; gains admittance, as it were, into the presence of the Deity. 
and there surveys the whole of that mysterious scheme for the sal- 
vation of man, which began before the world, and extends to all! 
eternity ; and from admiration of the power, and confidence in the 
truth, and love of the goodness of God, derives a sure trust in his 
promises, a lively hope of his everlasting favour, a willing obe- 
dience to his commands, and a stedfast adherence to him in hie 
and death. This is true Christian faith ; the source of real hap- 
piness ; the fruitful parent of all good works; which begins with 
prostrating itself with unfeigned submission at the foot of the cross, 
in devout acknowledgment that every good gift, pardon and 
mercy, grace to perform the divine commands, and hope of the 
everlasting reward, proceeds entirely from the free bounty of God, 
exercised for the sake and through the mediation of Him who 
suffered : but not lying there in lifeless inactivity, nor trusting with 
unholy presumption to his goodness, rises to the active use of those 
powers which it has received from above, and to the working out 
of that salvation which it so highly esteems. All careless indo- 
lence, and all bold assurance, are abhorrent from its nature: as it 
aims at the highest reward, it deems no labour too great for ob- 
taining it; as it enjoys by divine favour illustrious privileges, it 
studies to ‘ adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ 
The more profoundly it meditates on the perfections of the God- 
head, and the more sensibly it feels its own unworthiness, the 
greater diligence does it employ to ‘ cleanse itself trom all filthiness 
of flesh and spirit, and to perfect holiness.’” P. 36. 


* Homily of Faith. 
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We have given this passage at full length, though it might 
have been compressed with advantage both to Mr. Bowdler’s 
readers and our own. But we give it at length ; because it 
leaves little, if any thing, to desire in setting forth the 
conditions of salvation. An active and fruitful faith, believ- 
ing in God, and trusting in him, may be described as the 
ove condition under the Gospel: the same by which the 
Elders obtained a good report; by which Abel and Noah, 
and Abraham were justified in the sight of God, exercising 
a firm belief and full confidence in Him, and proving the 
disposition of the heart by the course of their life. It 1s the 
want of due discrimination, and putting asunder what God 
has joined together, which has produced so much of error 
and confusion upon this subject. We have been the rather 
desirous likewise to produce this passage, because we are 
gratilied when the preachers of the present day adopt the 
sentiments, and even the language of our reformers ; and 
our readers will find in these Discourses, a continual re- 
ference to those high authorities, in whom nothing is more 
remarkable than the correct idea which they had on the 
subject of justification. Having carried our readers so far 
into these two Sermons. we will lead them to the end. Hav- 
ing set forth the excellence of faith, Mr. Bowdler proceeds 
to guard against the danger of making it meritorious in 
procuring justification, an error which seems, as he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ to enter into the hearts of many who reject with 
just abhorrence the idea of procuring justification by their 
works,” forgetting that faith is itself a work, an act of the 
mind, covfounding the cause with the condition of salvation. 

It may be asked then, why is faith said to justify, and 
why is it extolled above all other graces? We shall give 
the answer in Mr. Bowdler’s words : 


‘“ For this obvious and instructive reason, that faith accepts the 
gift mercifully offered by God, and in so doing acknowledges that 
salvation is of Him alone, proceeding from his free bounty, pro- 
cured by the perfect obedience and all sufficient sacrifice of his 
Son*. The receiving it through faith, therefore, is a confession 
of our unworthiness and inability to procure it for ourselves: it is 
as through each of us should say, to the mercy of my God and the 
merits of my Saviour I look for pardon and acceptance : I adore that 
mighty love which hath purchased so great salvation: defiled with 
sin I seek to wash away its stains in the blood of the Lamb: I fly 
to God for refuge ue strength, and beseech him to plant in my 


* “ Because faith doth directly send us to Christ for remission of our sins, and 
that, by faith given us of God, we embrace the promise of God's mercy, and of 
the remission of our sins (which thing none other of our virtues or works properly 
doth,) therefore Scripture useth to say, that ‘ faith without works doth justify.’ 
Homily of Salvation. See also the Augustan Confession. 
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soul the graces of love and hope and filial obedience, and to make 


me in every thing conformed to the image of Him in whom I have 
believed.” P. 40. 


Tt remains, in order fully to discuss the subject, to shew 
when justification takes place, and to overthrow the error 
of those who maintain that salvation, to be free, must be 
unconditional ; upon which latter head it is well observed by 
Mr. Bowdler, that the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God 
was the primary condition upon which the Father was pleased 
to pardon those who had offended, and faith is the condition 
upon which pardon and salvation are accepted. The subject 
is properly concladed, with shewing, “‘ that the prescribing of 
terms and conditions, does not diminish the magnitude, nor 
the freedom of the favor bestowed,” and an exhortation to 
consider the important doctrine of justification whole and 
entire, in all its parts and bearings. The remark which we 
would make is this, that this great and essential doctrine 
may and ought to be preached and fally explained to all 
congregations, that when thus explained, it will be understood 
by all, and when thus preached, it will engage the attention 
of all; and that the false notions unhappily common on this 
subject, may thus be opposed with the best prospect of success. 

We po fs have wished to examine the two next Dis- 
courses upon the spiritual life in man, “ its nature and 
privileges, the prescribed mode of entering into it, and the 
means by which itis nourished and supported in the children 
of God,” especially as they lead to the consideration of the 
question of regeneration—the new and spiritual birth in 
baptism when this life begins. But we must not do more 
than notice an important observation, which is pressed more 
than once in these Discourses, that “ all the members of the 
visible Church are God’s children, and thereby heirs of life. 
That the promises of God are made generally to all the 
faithful, and mast not be limited to a select few; that the 
honorable titles by which the Apostles address their converts, 
are applied to the servants of God, not individually, but 
collectively; and that the words of the sacred writers, and 
the high titles bestowed upon believers, must not be strained 
beyond their true meaning, to express a security and freedom 
from sin which no man can enjoy.” But for these, and fora 
description of the spiritual life at the conclusion of the Second 
Discourse, we must refer our readers to the volume itself. 

We proceed to the next Sermon, the fifth, and one 
of the most interesting of all, upon one of the titles of 
our Lord, “* The Son of Man,” in which the author, nd- 
ing his exposition upon the language of Bishop Middleton, 
(great and honored, and now, alas! lamented name,) takes 
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occasion to discuss the doctrine of the Incarnation. He 
shews in the first place, ‘‘ that this was a title appropriated 
to himself by Jesus Christ, designating his human natyre, 
yet conveying an intimation of something more than human ; 
it represented a Divine Being, in a state of weakness and 
humiliation.” He then proceeds, after pointing out the 
importance of belief in the Incarnation, to shew that it was 
necessary for the due execution of his various offices, that 
Jesus Christ should have in his own person both the divine 
and human natures inseparably united; a short quotation 
from the last division of the Discourse, will shew the manner 
in which the argument is conducted. 


** The same union has been decreed by infinite wisdom in Him 
who is appointed to be Judge of quick and dead. The power and 
right to execute judgment resides, like all supreme power, in the 
Deity. But the particular exercise of that power at the last great 
day has been committed by the Father to the Son; and for this 
especial reason, ‘ because he is the Son of Man*.’ Not, as some 
would render the words, because he is a son of man, that is a mere 
man ; for how can a fallible man judge the world? No ; but because 
he is THE Son or Man; God incarnate.— Ue, uniting in himself 
the perfections of the godhead with sympathy for his fellow-men, 
is peculiarly qualified to execute judgment under that dispensa- 
tion, in every part of which ‘ mercy and truth meet together.’ ”’ 
P, 138. 


On this subject the author evidently writes, con amore, and 
we rejoice in seeing it treated in such a manner as to 
excite a very pleasing interest; because we may say of this, 
as we said of justification, and would say again of all the 
great and leading doctrines of our faith, that they may be 
made intelligible to the meanest capacity, and must be con- 
stantly brought forward for the instruction of the ignorant, 
the confirmation of the wavering, the refutation of error, and 
for laying a sure foundation for practical exhortation. We 
know no subject so convincing and so fruitful in these re- 
spects, as this of the Incarnation. We can conceive nothing 
more powerful and more persuasive. We have seen the good 
effects of inculcating a stedfast belief in the divinity of our 
Redeemer ; and we most anxiously intreat the Clergy of our 
Church, as far as our feeble voice may reach, to be freatient, 
and firm, and earnest in enforcing the importance of a right 
belief in this respect, whether they address themselves to the 
polished audience of the metropolis, or to the lowest congre- 
gation that gathers round the village preacher. If they 
desire to impress their hearers with the loftiness and mag- 
nitude of the subject, and excite them to a due consideration 
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* John v. 27. See Middleton on the Gr. Art. 
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of it. We cannot do better than recommend the perusal of 


the concluding paragraph of Mr. Bowdler’s Discourse, which 
we have much pleasure in extracting. 


‘* In this title, then, the Son of Man, assumed by our Saviour, 
and evidently distinguishing him from others of the human race, 
you see before you a proof of that leading doctrine of our religion, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. And if your thoughts, my 
brethren, ascend in any proportion to the dignity of the subject, 
or its interesting nature excites corresponding feelings in your 
hearts, you will not deem the time or labour misapplied, which may 
be given to investigations such as these. For in the Incarnation of 
Christ you see infinite wisdom providing a satisfaction for divine 
justice, in such a manner as to excite the offender to love, to gra- 
titude, to the practice of holiness : you see, not the beginning only 
of man’s redemption, but a principle which pervades all the parts 
and circumstances of it : for you see that whether the Son of Man 
appears as a Teacher, or a Saviour ; whether he offers an atone- 
ment ; or calls the nations to his judgment-seat ; for the due exe- 
eution of every office, an union of the divine with the human nature 
is absolutely necessary. How low, then, how cold, how uninte- 
resting are those views of our religion, which would sink the Re- 
deemer of mankind to a level with those lost creatures whom he 
came to seek and to save ; and by banishing the doctrine of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, would throw away the most powerful incentive 
to generous feeling, elevated piety, undissembied humility, and 
unwearied love! be watchful then, lest you be tempted to sepa- 
rate the divine and human nature in Christ Jesus. Be upon your 
quars, lest you be induced by any specious arguments to question 
the truth of His incarnation ; remembering that if God was not 
manifest in the flesh, ye are yet in your sins unatoned, and there- 
fore unpardoned. Range in thought, as you will, through all the 
marvellous works of God ; meditate, as you will, on all his glorious 
attributes ; let the various proofs of his loving-kindness excite your 
gratitude; but let this be ever present to your minds as the 
greatest of his works, and the highest instance of his love, that He 
who is ‘ the King of glory, and the everlasting Son of the Father, 


when he took upon him to deliver man, did not abhor the virgin’s 
womb,’”” P. 140. 


There is another subject, closely connected with this, 
which occupies two Discourses, namely, ‘‘ The Word of 
God ;” in discussing which the author goes into a putient 
investigation of the use uf the term, for the purpose of 
shewing that it is the proper title of the Second Person in 
the Trinity, and pointing out the various appearances, 
which He is supposed to have made, and in which He acted 
as the Agent and Instrument for the Deity, and the Me- 
diator between God and his creatures. Our limits will 
not allow as to follow our author through his investigations ; * 





* The Desire of all Nations. The Preacher ef the Gospel. The Preacher of 
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and we must pass by the other subjects discussed in this 
Volume, for the sake of giving some account of that with 
which it concludes, the “ Signs of being in Christ.” 

The author begins with a caution against the misinter- 
pretation of Scripture phrases; to obviate which he lays 
down two simple and easy rules: first to discover the mean- 
ing which is generally given to any particular word by the 
inspired Writers; secondly, to examine the context, and 
thus ascertain the sense of the whole passage, and the 
object of the Writer. ‘These rules are exemplified in several 
expressions from Scripture, which are of rather an unasual 
signification, and a few passages which are sometimes inter- 
preted, may we not say perverted, so as to support the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines. We were perhaps the more pleased with 
this part of the Discourse, because we recollect a neighbour, 
a person in a low station, but of no ordinary attainments in 
Religion, expressing much satisfaction at the explanation 
which we had incidentally given of one of those which Mr. 
Bowdler has produced, that, namely, in which it is said, that 
‘* Esau found no place for repentance ;” and it strack us 
forcibly, that the difficult passages of Scripture, those more 
particularly which are liable to misconstruction, ought to 
be from time to time carefully explained to the common 
people. Mr. Bowdler then proceeds to apply those rales to the 
explanation of his own text, “‘ If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature ;” and having shewn the different ways in 
which the expressions may be understood, he points out some 
scriptural signs of being in Christ, namely, baptism, faith, 
keeping the commandments, the being conformed to his 
image, and partaking of his body and blood in the Eucha- 
rist; shewing under each head how a person, by being 
united to Him, becomes a new creature. Having indulged 
our own curiosity in examining the Sermons upon this sub- 
ject, we have thought it possible, that we might gratify that 
of our readers by this report of them. We have only to add, 
that the doctrines contained in them are strictly correct. 
But we have no room for extracts, nor is it necessary to 
make any. Theauthor indeed seems to have kept himself down 
in these Discourses to the capacities of country congregu- 
tions ; and we may add, respectingjthe whole volume, that we 
suspect he has subjected himself to some difficulty, by having 
an eye at once to the pulpit and the press. Though we 
would have every one of the subjects before us addressed 
even to the poor, yet a different style is then certainly ne- 
cessary from that which would be suited to a more polished 


i. 





the Gospel to the Poor. The Light of the World. The True and Living Way 
The Good Shepherd, The True Vine. 
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wudience ; and he will perplex himself not a little, who de- 
sires to please both. Not that any person of real taste will be 
be displeased with Sermons addressed to the lower orders : 
—there will probably be a simplicity, an affectionate kind- 
ness, a persaasiveness, a sincerity, if we may use the term, 
which will be very fascinating. ‘Bat, especially, when any 
deep or doctrinal subject is submitted to the press, we cer- 
tainly look for a loftier tone, a wider range of fancy, and 
more tasteful illustration than might be proper or even in- 
telligible, if delivered from a country pulpit. The orna- 
ments which will, in the one case, be thought to set off and 
Hlustrate the subject, will in the other case obscure it. 
Mr. Bowdler is always sound in his doctrine, correct in his 
view of the natare of the Gospel, and in his interpretation of 
Scripture plain and persaasive. We will not say, that his 
sentences might not acquire force by compression, or that 
we do not sometimes desire a greater elevation of langnage, 
and vigour of imagination; yet the following extract from 
the Sermon on the ‘ Desire of all Nations” will perhaps 
please more fastidious critics than ourselves. He is mv 
ing of the means by which the Magi learned to expect a fu- 
ture Sovereign, the Star which should come out of Jacob, 
and the Sceptre which should rise out of Israel; and pro- 
ceeds tims : 


* The ages meanwhile roll their rs ame course ;—the scason 
of the fulfilment of promise draws nigh ;—the heathen oracles are 
silent ;—an universal peace prevails, giving leisure for calm 
thought and contemplation ;—the eyes of men are turned to Judea, 
which is pointed out as the birth-place of the Sovereign of the 
world ;—and lo! a star of extraordinary appearance announces 
to those who were in the habit of contemplating the heavenly 
phenomena, the birth of the Messiah ; and, like a faithful mes- 
senger, guides their willing steps to the court of Herod and the 
manger at Bethlehem ; there, to prostrate themselves before Him, 
who was born King of the Jews, and present ‘ gifts, gold, and 
frankincence, and myrrh.” - 

“ Such were the first-fruits of the Gentile world, offered to the 
infant Jesus, the pledge and promise of a glorious harvest: such 
the proof of an expectation prevailing, not only among the 
the illiterate, and the olden: but phos. the rich, an he 


wise, who could investigate causes, distinguish the nat 
pend that such were never inde by a peters. Snes ovophy ! Oh, that 
pride of learning, 


es the pomp of 

Day-star has risen upon seth tetaneah and the full 
ahaha shines around «diem: were ashamed to bend 
before the manger at Bethlehem, in humble adoration of the in- 
carnate God!” PP. 161. 


The chief merit of these Discourses, however, is that they 
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lead the reader directly to Him, who is ‘‘ the Author and 
Finisher of our faith,” and they explain with success the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and illustrate that union of justice 
and merey, which is the striking characteristic of the deal 
ings of God with his creatures. Would that these high and 
lofty themes were always so contemplated! ‘That man would 
not think to do honour to God by a partial view of his 
works, and a partial reverence of some of his attributes ! 
—In the Deity, in his counsels as far as we can conprehend 
them, in his works as far as we can view thom, and particu- 
larly in the greatest of his works which has been revealed, 
the salvation of men, all is perfect and entire, and exactly 
balanced, and all his attributes display themselves in perfect 
harmony and perfect beauty. And it is only by thus viewing 
them, that we can truly comprehend his ways and dealings, 


and pay Him the henour which is due. In the words of the 
author before us, 


“ It is one of the perfections of the Deity to make even those 
principles, which appear to be discordant, harmonize in a perfect 
union. It is the frailty of man, that he separates what God has 
joined ; either magnifying divine mercy to the injury of eternal 
justice, or detracting from its excellence, that he may build on 
the false foundation of his own works. ‘To our eyes, if we draw 
our instruction from the fountain of truth, all the dispensations of 
God will appear tending to one great end, even our sanctification. 
We shall see ‘ mercy and truth meet together, righteousness and 
peace kiss each other.’ Drop down ye heavens from above, and 
let the skies pour down righteousness; let the earth open, and let 


them bring forth salvation, and let righteousness spring up toge- 
ther.” P. 501. 
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Art. VIII. An Inquiry whether the Disturbances in Ire- 
land have originated in Tithes, or can be suppressed by a 
Commutation of them. By S.N. 52 pp. 8vo. Milliken, 
Dablin. 1822. 

Art, IX. A Letter from an Irish Dignitary to an Eng- 
lish Clergyman, on the Subject of Tithes in Ireland. 
Written during the Administration of the Duke of Bed- 

ford, with the Addition of some Observations and Notes, 
suggested by the Present State of this Momentous Ques- 
tion. 36 pp. 8vo. Milliken, Dublin. 1822. 

ArT, X. Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and. 


Present. A new Edition revised by the Author. 76 pps 
3s. 8vo. Murray, 1822. 
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Art. XI. A Short Address to the Most Reverend, and 
Honourable William, Lord Primate of all Ireland; re- 
commendatory of some Commutation or Modification ‘of 
the Tithes of that Country: with afew Remarks on the 
Present State of tke Irish Church. By the Rev. Sir H. 
B. Dudley, Bart?*%ate Chancellor, and Prebendary of 
Ferns, in Ireland; Prebendary of Ely, and Rector of 
Willingham, Cambridgeshire, new Edition. 30 pp. 8vo. 
Cadell, 1822. | We) 

Art. XII. Letter from an Irish Beneficed ‘Clergyman, 
concerning Tithes. 32 pp. 8vo. Rivingtons, 1822. 


Ir is understood that two measures are about to be submitted 
to the House of Commons on the subject of Trish Tithes. 
One originates with Mr. Hume, and the other with his:Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers.—The treatment which these measures will 
experience is as different as their authors or their object. 
The first is an open attempt at spoliation—recommended by 
an individual unacquainted with lreland—and totally unqua- 
lified for the office which he has undertaken. Such a plan 
from such a quarter will be received with indignatidn and de- 
fiance—and its author will learn the difference between an 
inspector of accounts, and a legislator for churches and king- 
doms. In the first character Mr. Hume is respectable, 
though tiresome—In the second he is too ridiculous to do 
mischief. , 

The measure to be proposed by government is a commuta- 
tion not a confiscation of tithe—and its nature and source 
bespeak diligent attention. Such attention we shall endea- 
vour to bestow. Gving full credit to ministers for the purity 
of their motives, confident that their bill will not be hurried 
through Parliament—and trusting that its opponents will 
be thought worthy of a hearing and an answer, we shall pro- 
ceed to state the result of our reflections upon the subject. 
Opportunities will occur hereafter for a general examination 
of the state of the Irish Church—but the Commutation of 
Tithe is a distinct and separate. question and should be dis- 
eussed upon its own independent merits, | 

We begin by a brief notice of the pamphlets under review, 
and shall hereafter extract their more material statements. 

The Inquiry whether the disturbances in Ireland have 
originated in tithes or can be suppressed by a commutation 
of them is the most important of these publications. It is 
the work of one who is familiar with the history of his own 
country—and who can defend his notions of its real interest 
by references to other nations and other times. He enters 
farther into the general question of tithes, than our imme- 
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diate subject requires. But that portion of the 

which refers directly to a commutation, will materially assist 
our labours. 

. The Letter from an Irish Dignitary to an English Clergy- 
man reminds us that the Whig Administration of 1806 was 
intent upon some improvements respecting tithe—but w 
unable to agree upon their nature or limits. 

The Letter from an Irish beneficed Clergyman concerning 
Tithes, sets out with lamenting the injudicious interference of 
Mr. Grant with the affairs of the Church of Treland, and “ that 
tincture of sectarian prejudice which led him from his very 
first arrival in that country to look with a suspicious if not 
a hostile eye on the Clergy of the establishment.” It answers 
the objections which are commonly urged against the rights 
of the Irish Clergy to tithes—and contends that the farmets 
and peasantry would be infinitely more benefited by an‘ aboli- 
tion of middie men and absentees than by an abolition of 
Parsons and tithes. 

The Sketch of the State of Ireland past and present is 
universally attributed to Mr. Croker; and parts of it a 
forcibly to the scheme in agitation. We say nothing of ‘the 
occasional beauty or the the occasional affectation of the 
style—nor can we coincide in all the sentiments of a writer 
whe would grant the Catholicclaims. But there is much in 
his sketch that is important and authentic, and his admission 
respecting tithe derive additional weight from the senti- 
ments which he entertains on other subjects. : 

Sir Henry Bate Dudiey’s Short Address has been thought 
worthy of a new edition, and we shall not venture to speak 
lightly of its merits. Asa practical agriculturist, and tithe- 
holder his opinion deserves attention : but the results at which 
he arrives, are that agriculture is sorely discouraged and de- 
pressed by the liability of land to tithes, and that tithe can- 
not be collected without wrangling and ill-will !! 

‘Having thus briefly introduced our authors to the reader’s 
acquaintance, we proceed to consider the commutation «of 
tithes. And in the first place we must observe that it is a 
question in which both churches are equally concerned. Lord 
Liverpool is reported to have said that English and Trish 
tithes are to be discussed as separate questions, and that in 
consenting to commute the latter he gave no countenance 


to a commutation of the former. We are unacquainted | 


with the precise grounds upon which this opinion résts—bat 

are content that it cannot be sustained. An advocate for 

the abolition of tithes may contend for the distinction im- 

puted to Lord Liverpool—but where it is proposed to make 
5 
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a fall, fair, and free commutation; there is no difference be- 
tween England and Ireland. The real or imaginary varieties 
between the Sister churches, are the foundation of that ‘rea- 
soning which would destroy the one, without destroying the 
other—The abolitionist maintains that the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, the greater extent of its ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the number mt value of its sinecure livings and sun- 
dry other circumstances which we need not enumerate, con- 
stitute so plain a distinction between the two countries, 
that their tithes need not share the same fate. - There is much 
plausibility in this statement and some truth. Itis true that 
by.no stretch of impudence or falsehood can the acecu- 
sations brought against the Church of Ireland, be made 
to bear against the Church of England. She must be as- 
saulted on a different pretext. And those who intend to 
assault her in their own good time may deny that such a 
design can be fairly inferred from their demands respecting 
Ireland. But with this the advocate of commutation has 
nothing to do; it is not his object to injure or punish; and 
if his plan will not injure the Clergy of Ireland, how can it 
injure the Clergy of England? If the new payments are not 
to be as. secure and as valuable as the old ones, the term com- 
mutation is inapplicable. But a fair commutation, which 
muy be beneficial to both parties, is a boon to be desired ra-~ 
ther than an evil to be dreaded, and there can be no reason 
for conferring such a favour upon a part rather than u 
the whole of the kingdom. We contend, therefore, that 
those who advocate a commutation in [reland on the ground 
of the peculiar circumstances of the Irish Church, are in- 
consistent reasoners. ‘Their premises and conclusions do not 
hang together. They argue as if the Church of Ireland 
ought to be curtailed; they resolve that it shall not be hurt. 
They use the abolitionists weapons to carry on the anti-abo- 
litionists war. On the supposition, (and it is our own firm 
belief and conviction) that the proposed commutation will do 
harm to the clergy, Lord Liverpool’s reasoning, to say the 
least, is consistent. On the contrary supposition, (which we 
understand to be professed and defended by his Lordship) his 
reasoning is inconsistent, inconclusive, and contradictory. He 
ought not to insist upon the different situations of the Churches, 
en he designs to endanger or to sacrifice one of them. 
Instead of admitting that there are any circumstances 
connected with Ireland which should induce us to accept 
a commutation of Irish tithe, without approving a simi- 
lar measure respecting English tithe, we conteud that, in 
justice and good policy, the experiment, whenever it is tried, 
9 
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should commence upon ‘this side.of the. waters, Here, the 
Clergy can make themselyes heard, and any measure which 
affects their welfare will be fally considered... ‘Their interest 
cannot be entirely overlooked ; their wishes, sentiments, and 
reasonings, will be quickly and generally known ; their con’ 
stitutional heads and. guardians:can command a hearing; and 
in some places, and by some persons, will be heard with ime, 
partiality... Let it be proved, therefore,. that a commutation 
of tithe can be effected in England, and there will be. ground: 
to believe that it may be adopted in Ireland. Let the inters 
ests,/ or. rather’ the ‘safety and existence of the Church, -be! 
diseussed where she is powerful, not where she is: weak. » A: 
' measure which the English nation will hot accept for. them=: 
selves, they should be ashamed of dealing out to, their neigh-. 
bour.).1¢ is like administering an unknown medicine te the 
brute creation ; animals of brief existence and no value, that 
die.and are forgotten. Tee ce 
Inany other view of the case, unless the Church of \Inea 
land: be hopeless or worthless, she ought to :follow, rather 
thav dead the way. The elder sister is entitled to precedence | 
not less. in the battle than in the triumph. | LIf.a, benefits as, 
about.to be bestowed she is entitled to her. share » if difficwl+. 
ties are to be encountered, she is best able to endure thems 
H a.debate is to be raised on an important question, she. 
should at least be called to counsel, and told te act for ethera 
as she would act for herself: So reasonable is this»advice, 
that. Mr. Croker pronounces it indisputable: His Pamphlet 
on the State of Ireland, originally written in 1807, contains 
the following declaration ; ‘‘ In the consideration of these 
conflicting difficulties, one principle, however, may. be stated 
as decided—-Tithcs in Ireland must follow the fate of: Tithes: 
in Eegland ; and uatil some change of system can be made 
palatable to the Church of England, it is idle to discuss.an 
arrangement here.” We trust that the eloquent author wi 
avow these sentiments in the House of Commons, and cons 
vince: his colleagues of their truth.. Hog ais 
Nor is the inferior strength and secondary rank of Ireland 
the only reasow for ie rs her claim to a commutation 
of tithe. Her unsettled state is another prime argument 
against a: measure which should be adopted im times, of 
reflection ‘and tranquillity, or. never adopted at all. She 
has been; and we believe she still is, in extreme, dangers 
She is agitated at this moment by violent party feelings; her 
rulers can hardly keep the peace towards one another ; 
her juries’ cannot agree upon - political verdict. Her repre+ 
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sentatives in Parliament admit that the turbulence of the 
country renders it necessary to postpone the Catholic Claims ; 
and yet this is the season at which asubject that requires the 
coolest enquiry and deliberation, is to be brought forward, 
discussed, and decided upon. It may be very good manage- 
ment in those who are hostile to the Church, to contend, that 
all evils will be removed by a commutation. In which case 
the greater the evil can be made, or be represented, the more 
rapidly and extensively should the remedy be applied. But is 
it prudent in government to listen to such representations ? 
Can ministers believe that a surrender of tithe will make Lord 
Wellesley popular with Orange-men, or Mr. Peel with Ca- 
tholics. If Captain Rock and his troops had demanded such 
a surrender, as the condition of laying down their arms, 
would it have been proper or safe to grant it. Would they 
have learned moderation from success.? Would they have 
submitted to pay rent with tranquillity, when they found 
themselves emancipated from tithe by resistance ? The very 
questions are absurd: and it is scarcely less absurd to sup- 
pose, that an alteration in the law of tithes will be received 
with gratitude as a free gift, rather than be hailed as a yic- 
tory procured by intimidation. We do not say that it, has 
been thus procured, but we say that the Irish populace. will 
be of that opinion ; and the opinion will be almost as inju- 
rious as the reality. : 

If these preliminary objections are qver-ruled, if it. is 
thought proper that the weakest part of the Church shall be 
exposed to the greatest danger, and that the most unsettled 

art of the kingdom shall give the law upon a diflicult ques- 
ion, we must proceed to a closer view of the measure under 
consideration. Of its minor details we are necessarily igno- 
rant; but it provides, unless we are misinformed, for an 
abrogation of the right to titL’, and for the substitution of a 
land-tax, varying with the average i of corn, and pay- 
able, not by the tenant, but by the landlord. We shall not 
advert, however, at present, even to these very general en- 
actments, but confine ourselves exclusively tothe principle 
of the plan; the arguments by which it is supported, and the 
arguments by which it is opposed. fee 

‘Khe former divide themselves into two parts. The measure 
is recommended by the aristocracy, and will prove beneficial 
to all classes of the community. We are to enquire whether 
the first is a good reason, or the second a certain fact. 

‘To oppose the former of these arguments is an unpleasant 
task. ‘he body of men from whose decision we are to 
appeal, must be considered as a part of ourselves. , They are 

united to us, they live among us, they fight with us, and for 
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us, and are esteemed for a thousand amiable qualities, 
agreeable habits, and honourable actions. But truth com- 
pels us to ‘say that when the internal state of Ireland is in 
question, her aristocracy have no right to dictate. The 
history of Ireland during the 18th century, cunvicts them of 
ignorance or indifference. If they knew, they never - 
tised the measures which could conduce to her ni 0 
Whatever may be the immediate cause of distress and dis- 
affection, the ultimate cause is the mattention of the gentry 
to their public duties. Was parliament corrupt? they were 
the panders to its corruption. Was the Charch neglected ? 
they administered its patronage, and divided its spoil. Were 
the laws ill made and worse executed? they were at once 
the legislators and the magistrates. There is nothing in 
modern-times more singular than the spectacle of a nation, 
$0 generous, so brave, so able abroad, so pitiful at home, 
Their House of Commons was composed of little family 
squadrons, ready to change sides whenever a place was 
offered, or a place refused. 'The public spirit of one party 
was debased by intolerance, that of the other by, faction. 
And when the Union put a period to their nominal inde- 
pendence, and became the corner stone of that prosperity 
which we trust they are destined to enjoy, the best excuse 
for forcing that measure down the throats of the Irish nation, 
was a conviction, deep, universal, and well founded, that 
they were incompetent to govern themselves. 

o the argument therefore which rests upon the wishes of 
the Irish gentry, we answer that if their unanimous requi- 
sitions ate to be complied with, they should have been per- 
mitted to signify them in a Parliament of their own, That 
permission after long experience was deemed inexpedient, 
and the attempt to revive it at such a season and upon such 
a subject is a proof that it was wisely withdrawn. Of all the 
lights in which we can contemplate the great body of the 
Irish gentry, that of possessors of landed property is the 
most unfavourable. And when they demand an alteration 
in the endowments of the Church and support it on the 
ground of the benefits which it will confer upon the poor, 
the argument can hardly be heard with gravity or answered 
with temper. If the hardships and sufferings of the Irish 
tenantry were forgotten, the conduct of the aristocracy with 


respect to tithes would still remain. By the famous resolu- — 


tion of their House of Commons on the subject of Agistment, 

they threw the burden from the shoulders of the rich, and 

cast it with a double weight upon the poor. They emanci- 

pated themselves, and —— the peasantry. The gen- 
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tleman’s park, the grazier’s meadows, all the land which was 
in the occupation of the opulent and the thriving, was 
ileclared by this resolction to be éxempt from the payment 
of tithes. ‘The Clergy were left to be maintained by the 
growers of corn and potatoes, and compelled to enforce their 
claims upon them with additional strictness. Nor is this an 
antiquated transaction. So precious was the Agistment 
resolution in the eyes of those who reaped its blessings, that 
the Union was impeded by a dread of its ‘repeal; and a 
pledge was at last given by the Union administration to eon- 
rm that scandalous robbery by an Act of Parliament, A 
measure excusable in those who consented to it, since if if 
sanctioned antient plander, it promised to be a preservative 
against futare spoliation. But a measure which indelibly 
disgraced the Irish Aristocracy, and warns us not to listen 
to their present application. If they believe that tithes 
oppress the poor, let them repeal the law from which that 
oppression springs. Let them incladé Agistment in the 
tithe to be commuted, and their object will be gained. The 
will come into court with clean hand., and their wishes will 
be respectfally considered. But while a kingdom is ruined 
by their neglect, a church defrauded by their refusal of its 
dues, an empire weakened by their foolish dissentions, te 
stand fotward in the character of advocates for the poor isd 
piece of the most consummate assurance. If the commata- 
tion can be defended upon no better ground than the coun- 
tenance and erieatcatae tod of such men as these, its suceess 
is and ought to be hopeless. 
The question of authority being thus disposed of; we 
come next to the benefits to be conferred by this system upon 
various classes of the community—The Clergy are to ‘be 
benefited by receiving their incomes from a more nsi- 
ble description of men—the peasantry by paying a small 
addition to their rent, in lieu of the tithes by whieh they aré — 
now oppressed—the gentry by the disappearance of thosé 
heart-rending scents, which tithé proctors and tithe lawsuits 
produce—and good will and harmony will spring up at énce 
from the transformation of tithe into land-tax. We must 
confess that we have no faith in any one of these predictions, 
and the pamphlets before us will explain and vindicate our 
incredality.—They prove that the disturbances fer which 
Tveland is famous, did not originate in tithe—and that the 
peasantry will reap no material advantage from its removal. 


“ The first point I ghall undertake to prove, is, that Tithes were 
not the origin of the insurrections which have distutbed the peace 
of Ireland: the first causes ef. complain were the conduct of 
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tandiords and of Grand Juries, and laymen, not clergymen, the 
first objects of attack. 

Te prove this, which most of my readers (if indeed any persons 
will, in wp go esti tassel reading a defence of the 
clergy ) wi a paradox, let me appeal to those uncompromising 
ee} truth, Facts, and Dates :— / 

“ When the peasantry first rose in Munster about the 1760, 
the grievances they complained of were the enclosing of commons, 
the turning out the old tenantry in order to throw many _furms into one 
‘and the encouragement given to grazing. And /evel/ing enclosures 
and houghing bullocks were their first employments, and Levellers, 
not Whiteboys, their first nom de guerre. 

“ The first proclamations against those disturbers of the public 
peace prove these facts, and shew plainly that the landlords, and 
not the clergy, were the objects of attack. 

“ Thus, in April 1760, we find in the Gazette a i 
against persons who had broken down hedges on the estate of Lord 
‘Milton, and burned the house of a man who had taken lands from 
him; and again, in February, 1762, we find a proclamation 
against persons who had houghed a horse, belonging to a man 
whose offence was his having taken lands in the county of Wex- 
ford; and in March i762, two proclamations were issued against 
persons houghing bullocks, be writing threatening letters to 
magistrates, and unlawfully assembling to level walls and ditches ; 
but during all this Stik and for a long time after, nothing 
_occurs to show that any acts of hostility had been committed agai 
the Cl or their proctors, or that Tithes had been made @ 
stibject of complaint. 

“ The Hearts of Oak were excited to insurrection, in the year 
1763, by a remnant of the feadal system well known by the appel- 
lation of the siz deys’ labour, and by a Grand Jury cess laid on at 
the Spring Assizes in the County of Armagh, which they deemed 
excessive. 

* One of the first proceedings of those insurgents was to swear 
several gentlemen, on the commons of Armagh, not to ry Sar 
more than a farthing an acre land cess towards the repairs of high 
roads, and not to levy any money for private roads. rg ' 

“ Thi proclamation in 1763 ; the address of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Armagh, exculpating themselves from the charge of having 
fomented the existing disturbances; and the resolutions of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Down, associating to prevent the 
rioters, which may be seen in the newspapers of the day, shew 
plainly that it was a general spirit of insubordination which existed 

the lower classes of the people, or as the Rpoaiieenneeaes 
tall it, a licentious spirit of opposition to ali ‘aw, not any 
‘hostility to the clergy, Thich originated the disturbances of that 

* The discontents which excited the Hearts of Steel, in the 
_year of 2770, totake arms in the counties of Antrim and Down, 

their source in the new setting of a great estate, the terms of 
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which being the payment of large fines, a considerable proportion 
of the tenants were unable to obtain renewals, and had recourse to 
violence against such persons as ventured to take their farms.” 
Enquiry, P. 3. 

The same account is then given of the disturbances in 
1771, and in 1786, and the insurrection of 1822 is briefly 
traced toits real cause. 


‘**The present dreadful insurrection, unparalleled in atrocity, 
and unlimited in the extent of its. attacks, the original excitement 
to disturbance was the conduct of an agent; the first,demand was, 
an abatement of rents on a single estate. But once engaged in 
an unlawful association, its original object was too trifling to engross 
the whole attention of the confederates. From the rents of a 
single estate, and the condition of its tenantry, their views were 
extended to rents and tenants, and taxes and cesses, and Tithes: 
to the magnitude of farms, and.the quantity of land to be allowed 
as demesne, and the terms on which ground was to be set for 
planting potatoes, and the price to be paid for labour, and the 
persons to’be employed either as labourers or servants.’ Enquiry, 
P. 8, 


To strengthen this case our author next proves that the 
tithes demanded by the Clergy of the county of Limerick in 
which the late disturbances originated have not been such as 
to give cause for discontent—The average sums charged are 
not the tenth but the thirtieth part of the'crop—and the farmer 
well knows that were his land freed from tithe, his rent woul 
rise instantly in a higher proportion. : 

“This consequence of the abolition of Tithes we find confessed 
by Emmet in his examination before the committee of the House 
of Lords in 1798; nor could his revolutionary genius suggest any 
project for preventing it, except an interference of the legislature 
to regulate rents, which would evidently be a subversion of all 
property *. 

‘‘Where then can we find the cottager’s advantage from an 
abolition of Tithe? .No where surely but. in the imaginations of 
men who will not give themselves the trouble of looking forward 
even a single year to the consequences of their own sthemes, 

“That the poverty of the cottager is not occasioned by Tithes 
can indeed be proved, beyond a doubt, to any person who will 
bestow but a moment's serious consideration on the subject : proved 
in the most satisfactory manner, by facts. 

«« Land exempt from Tithe is to be met with in every part of 
Ireland: the exemption extends to all the estates which had be- 
longed to the numerous monasteries that existed before the Re- 
formation. Let, then, the situation of the cottagers living on 





* In France, since the revolution, the rents have increased by a sum more 
than double what the clergy received for Tithe, though Tithe ia that country 
was levied very strictly. 
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such lands be inquired into, and it will be found that they are in 
no degree better clothed, better fed, or better lodged than those 
who pay Tithe, 

“* From a similar inquiry in England the result will be exactly 
the same.” Enquiry, P. 13, 


Here we have a complete answer to that part of the 
argument, which respects the welfare and interest of the 
peasantry—The grievance of which they most complain is 
the exorbtiant amount of their rents—and that grievance 
will increase as soon as landlords receive the tithe. 

“If it be objected to this evidence, that it is the evidence of 
a clergyman, and therefore not strictly impartial, we shall 
not object to put a layman into the witnesses box, and let 
the character of Irish Jandlatele stand or fall by his testimony. 
From the Pamphlet which Mr. Croker has not disowned, we 
extract some observations upon the subject of rent, which 
will shew that the tithe-holder is not the cause of distress 


** Of the exactions of the owners, and the indigence of the cul- 
tivators of land, miserable are the consequences. Landlords with. 
out friends or influence—a peasantry, without an interest, almost 
without a livelihood in the country—nothing to defend—nothing 
to love ; despairing and desperate—ripe and ready for change. 

“ The evil is plain, the remedy not so evident, 

“ The price of the use of land, can—at least should—never. be 
Wey by law ; free competition is the life-blood of commerce, 
and the relation of landlord and tenant, in the matter of rents, is 
purely commercial,’ The appeal, therefore, must be to the good 
feeling and good policy of the landholders. : 

“* In England the law of public opinion, as well as the law of 
reason, terrifies a landlord from plundering of his own estate— 
much of it is held at his will; but his will is wisdom, or the wis- 
dom of others restrains his will; and he is glad—or obliged—to 
content himself with just profits strictly paid, by a thriving tenan- 
try. Where there is a protection on one side, fidelity on the 
other, and confidence on both, the fairest tenure is at will; rents 
then fluctuate with the price of produce, and the results are pro- 
fits duly apportioned. These results theorists have proposed to ob- 
tain by conditional leases, and clauses of surrender and redemp- 
tion ; but unfortunately it is still-a theorem, 

‘‘ In Ireland, tenure at will, is indefinite oppression tenure by 
lease, oppression by lease ; rents are not the proportions of, but 
nearly the whole produce. The actual cultivator is seldom better 
paid than by scanty food, ragged raiment, and a miry hovel; no- 
thing is saved for exigencies, nothing remitted for capital ; andthe | 
peasant and the land are alike neglected, impov and 
starved, 7) | 

‘* The theorist says, this, like other commerce, will find its Jevel. 

‘«« Experience says to the theorist, i will yot. ; 

‘« The peasant’s spirit is broken: he thinks not of independence, 
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dreams not of property, unless in dreams of insurrection. His 
wishes have.no scope; he is habituated to derive from his land and 
his labour, only his daily potatoe ; and we know that competitgrs 
offer the whole value of the produce, minus that daily potatoe 
sometimes more than the whole value is promised, and nothing 
paid: the tenant for a few months appeases his hunger; quarter- 
day approaches,—he absconds ; and the absentee landlord, in Dub- 
lin or London, exclaims at the knavery of an Irish tenant. 

_ “Inthe mere spirit of trade, what can landlords expect from 
tenants without capital or credit? From impoyerishing the foun- 
tains of their wealth ? From denying their factors even a commis- 
sion on their profits? 

*¢ But a landlord is not a mere land-merchant ; he has duties to 
perform as well as rents to receive; and from his neglect of the 
former spring his difficulty in the latter, and the | ages misery 
and distraction of a country. The combinations of the peasantry 
against this short-sighted monopoly, are natural and fatal. Who- 
ever assembles the Irish, disturbs them; disturbance soon coales- 
ces with treason, and the suicide avarice, that drives the peasantry 
to combine, precipitstes them to rebel. For fifty years past Ire- 
land has been disturbed and disgraced by a constant warfare be- 
tween the landlords and their tenants,”” Stateof Ireland, -P. 44. 





After such unqualified and uncontradicted assertions as 
these, it is in vain to say that tithes are vexatious or unpo- 
pular. Every existing institation will, of course, be consi- 
dered vexatious by a people thus oppressed—no portion 
of their present lot can be popular while that lot is universal 
suffering. ' 

But it is said that a commutation will prevent law-suits and 
quarrels, and diminish that irritable state of public feeling to 
which Ireland is indebted for so many of ber woes.. To prove 
this it is necessary to shew that the mal-contents, under the 
—— system, will be satisfied with the proposed change. 

e very reverse is once ve | the fact; the outcry against 
tithes applies to all tithes, and all clergy, and nothing short 
of an abolition will prevent a recurrence of the clamour. 
Nor is it true that the: payment of tithes is a mere source of 
dissatisfaction. It operates, on many occasions, in a dif- 
ferent mauner, , 


“ The Clergy, I trust, are impressed with such sentiments as 
are due to the anxious care for their characters, and for the inter- 
ests of the religion of which they are the ministers, manifested in 
these arguments for depriving them of their property ; but I be- 
lieve they are pretty unanimous in thinking, that the evils enume- 
rated are not quite so great as the clamour with which they are 
complained of: that for one case in which the parishioner corsi- 
ders himself ill-treated, there are a thousand in which he feels dnd 
acknowledges the fairness and generosity whigh he experiencts ; 
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"that tlie history of the suits at Jaw in which the Clergy are parties 
affords saith Nievesnareiie of their caution in bringing forward any 
claims which are not well founded, for that instances-of their be- 
ing defeated are few indeed ; that the man who absents himself 
from divine worship, because he dislikes the minister, had no ¥ 
great abundance of religion to lose ; and that, on the whole, the 
arising from the Clergy being possessed of a ek which 
rings them to mix, to a certain degree, in the ordina 
of life, preponderates over the evil just in the same proportion 
that the number of cases in which they shew honesty, and mode- 
ration, and disinterestedness, exceeds those wherein they can justly 
be charged with extortion, uncharitableness, and fraud. 
- Tn all human institutions there must necessarily be a mixture 
of ill. To be able to do good and not to do evil, is indeed ab- 
solutely impossible, for all power is, in its very nature, inevitably 
liable to abuse. ‘lhose evils and those abuses are always obvious, 
and obtrude themselves upon the most heedless and inattentive, 
But surely this very circumstance should lead us to suspect, when 
an establishment has continued for ages, and existed among na- 
tions distinguished for civilization, science, and political wisdom, 
that some powerful cause must have operated to maintain it ; that 
some advantages abundantly compensated the evils complained of; 
while reflection and prudence had foreseen that attempts at altera- 
tion would produce not a diminution, but an incfease of evil. 
“The complaints made by the laity against Tithes must have 
produced a proportionate dislike to them in the Clergy» who be- 
sides felt many inconveniences from a revenue so difficult to ma- 
nage and so liable to defalcation. Yet the Clergy, even.in those 
countries and in those ages when they were most powerful, when 
controlling the consciences of men they were considered as hold. 
ing with respect to each individual the keys of eternal life, at- 
tempted not to commute their tithes for any other species of pro- 
perty, Does this excite no suspicion that a just and safe commu: 
tation is a political problem, the solution of which has not yet been 
discovered?” Enguiry, P. 36. 


It is maintained, however, in spite of this, that the Cler 
will be gainers by the commutation; we. are even told 
that they admit the fact. Our answer js, that if they did gain 
a temporary increase of their receipts, that adyantage would 
be more than’ compensated in their estimation, as well as 
ours, by the diminished security of their suecessors. At all 
events, it is unfair to argue from the supposed approbation of 
men, whose real sentiments it would be so easy to discover, 
Let a convocation be called, and the assent of the Clergy 
fairly ascertained: ‘* It is remarkable,” says the Author o 
the Inquiry, “ that sach a proceeding has never been a 
by any of the advocates for a commutation of tithes. ntit 
it is propésed and carried, all that we hear about the po- 
pularity 6f-the propesed pieasure among the Clorgy must be 
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regarded as idle talk. If they like a commutation, there is 
no imaginable reason why they should not say so; if they 
doubt its fairness, or its permanence ; if they fear that law- 
suits will be as necessary to recover a rent-charge from the 
vwners as to recover tithe from the occupiers of land, this opi- 
nion which they have hitherto unequivocally expressed, is the 
only one upon which we can reason, or upon which the le- 
gislature can act. The Clergy of Ireland anticipate no ad- 
yantage from a commutation; they believe that it will not 
accomplish the objects for which it is designed, they believe 
that it will neither promote the peace nor the prosperity of 
‘their country; they believe that it will transfer the tithe from 
one class of persons to another, and produce a new descrip- 
tion of disputes and litigation. | 

We are now to consider some of the more obvious objec- 
tions to the plan which is about to be proposed to the House 
of Commons. Its advantages are few and uncertain—the 
evil which it may produce is irremediable. It is impossible 
to deny that our establishment has many enemies, or that the 
Church of Ireland is assailed with especial virulence. The 
least diminution of its strength may be attended with fatal 
consequences ; and such a complete revolution in its revenues 
as.that which is now under contemplation, the substitution of 
a mere Act of Parliament-title in lieu of the present antient 
tenure ; the confidence which is about to be placed in Com- 
missioners and Juries, and the prospect of receiving dues from 
a few hands instead of many, will diminish the strength of the 
Charch in a most alarming degree. At present ecclesiastical 
titles are the best titles in Ssehied. On the day that a Com- 
mutation-bill receives the royal assent, they will become at 
once the worst. Supposing, which is highly improbable, that 
no direot injury is inflicted upon the tithe-holder, the indireet 
and future injury will be immense. 


** It must be confessed,”’ says Mr. Croker, * that this change— 
perhaps any change—might endanger tithe property altogether. In 
the times in which we live, and in such as we see approaching, it 
cannot be doubted that the very evils of the tythe-system tend to 
its preservation. Its complication, its minute distribution, its un- 
certainty, its division between the laity and clergy,—all act as out- 
works—as impediments in the way of innovation. That which is 
made easy of collection is made easy of confiscation ; and if this 
eey were reduced to a known amount, to a tangible form, and 
exclusively affected to ecclesiastical purposes, the temptation to 
divert it to other uses would be increased and the means of doing 
so facilitated.” State of Ireland, P. 49. 


This reasoning can neither be improved nor answered. It 
incontestibly demonstrates the danger of a commutation, and 
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it throws the most alarming responsibility upon those by whom 
the risque is run. Without reverting to the past conduct ‘of 
Irish proprietors, let the question be argued upon its general 
merits. ‘Tithes are now paid in various inconsiderable sums 
by every occupier of land in a parish. The grievance, whien 
' it is felt as such, is. not considerable, and a joint effurt to re- 

move it cannot easily be made. Let the payment in ‘lieu of 
tithe be cast upon the landlord, and the Jalaction from his 
income will be a perpetual source of uneasiness; the amount 
of his rent-charge. will bea sharp thorn in his side, and he will 
never cease to desire its removal, ‘The difference between 
the security of many small payments and afew large ones was 
fully exemplified in this country by the repeal of the property- 
tax. Indirect. taxation to four times its amount has been cone 
tentedly and quietly borne; but the direct surrender of a 
tenth of every consideraisle income, was resisted by the most 
enduring, ink rejected even by the most servile. If the In- 
terest of the National Debt were raised by direct taxation, 
the. public creditor would be ruined in a twelvemonth. And 
the receipt of tithe from the oecupier instead of the owner of 
land, is as different as paying the dividends by an excise or 
an income-tax. Whatever confidence we may place in the 
present Parliament, or the present ministers, it is certain that 
a factious Senate or an ambitious Statesman may find their 
account in diminishing the quit-rents of the Clergy. For every 
such undertaking a commutation will pave the way. The first 
blow is half the battle, and the friends and enemies of the 
Church know that the first blow is struck, as soon’ as the 
slightest innovation is permitted. Let a commutation be ar- 
ranged with all the fairness of which such a measure is capable, 
let the Clergy consent to it, let the laity promise to be satis- 
fied with it, let the general voice of the empire recommend 
and applaud it, and even with these and other favourable ad- 
ditions and circumstauces which cannot be said to accompany 
the present measure, a commutation of tithe will be the first 
step towards the subversion of the Church. — 


“« We ask only that we may not be made the subject of a dan- 
gerous experiment: of an experiment which may fail, and the fail- 
ure of which can never be remedied. We deprecate otir being de- 
‘voted to destruction to promote the election interest of men, who 
seek popularity with a certain description of their constituents. by 
our ruin. e pray only that we may not be sacrificed to a 
Jacobin faction; a faction’ which would not be appeased by the sa- 
crifice, but, like their brethren in France, fed and strengthened, 
and rendered more ravenous. 

‘¢ The motto of that faction is, in the words of Catiline, tantum- 
modo incepto opus est, catera res expediet. ‘They care not at what 
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end of their work they begin. They know that if once begun it will 
not end till every institution connected with the venerable consti- 
tution of England—the religious establishment in all its depart. 
taents—the political institutions from the magistracy of the capital, 
to the Master and Wardens of the meanest corporation—the semi- 
naries of education, from the universities down to the lowest paro- 
chial eadowment, Att shall be swept away,’ Enquiry, P. 32. 


We shall trouble the authors of the proposed bill with one 
additional question—W hat answer do they return to the loud 
and increasing demand for a Reform in Parliament? Strip 
their most able speeches of eloquence und wit, and the sub- 
stantial argument by which they resist Reform is the impossi- 
bility of saying where it will stop. And how will they dare 
to use this argument again, after the sacrifice of Irish tithe? 
Having exposed the Church to the danger of innova- 
tion, they will not be permitted to*decline a similar experi- 
ment upon the State. ‘The inconsistency of such conduct will 
be too glaring to escape detection, It will be thought, and 
thought justly, that their timidity respecting the House of 
Commons, is a stale and hollow pretext, not urged from a con- 
scientious dread of revolution, but merely put forward as the 
cloke of other sentiments,—a cloke to be dropped as soon 
as the wind may change. 

We shall probably return to this most important subject, 
The details of the new system will be speedily submitted to 
the public, and on them at least we shall be bound to comment. 
What we have said respecting the principle of the measure may 
be easily extended and enforced, for the subject is too compre- 
hensive for the pages of a Review. An outline of our opinion 
upon it we have endeavoured to sketch, and we must leave it 
with all its roughness and imperfections. If the question excites 
the attention which it certainly deserves, if the Clergy 
of the United Kingdom can be made sensible of their danger, 
and will hasten to express their opinion, and exert their salu- 
tary influence, the plague may yet be stayed. Government 
may be persuaded to wait for more tranquil times before 
they venture to pyt the Church of Ireland on the rack. The 
improvements about to be adopted in the civil administration 
of that country, the strict execution of the laws, the remission 
of excessive taxation, and the reduction of exorbitant rents, 
should be alluwed to operate extensively, and have a chance 
of success before the desperate remedy of a commutation is 
adopted. As soon as magistrates and land-proprietors do 
their duty, we shall not object to an inquiry into the conduct 
of the Clergy. But we deprecate the application of a partial 
and violent remedy for the relief of an universal and compli- 


cated disease. 6 
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ference to the East India Trade. By John Pinay, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
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A Plan for the effectual Relief of Agricultural Distress, by an immediate 
Application of a Portion of the Sinking Fond to the Poor Rate throughoat the 
Kingdom. 1s. 

Specches delivered at County Meetings; including those of Lords Grey, Lans- 
down, Jersey, Thanet, and Holland; Sir F. Burdett, &c. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

Hints on the Danger of unsettling the Currency, invading the Funds, or giving 
Way to visionary Reformers. 1s. 6d. 

East and West India Sugar; or, @ Refutation of the Claims of the West India 
Culonists to a protecting Duty ou East India Sugar. 8vo. 3s. . 

PORTRY. 

Poems on various Subjects ; with Introductory Remarks on the present State o 
Science and Literature in France. By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 19s. 

The Sucred Period ; a Poetically embellished Description of the most Prominent 
and pathetic Events that occurred trom the Nativity of our Saviour to his Ascension, 
as recorded by the Evangelists: illustrated with copious, Theological, and Histori- 
cal Notes, &c. By T. Mott, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic; Translated by J. G. 
Lockhart, LL.B. Post 4to. 18s. 

A Military Career; in Six Cantos, descriptive of the Short and brilliant Life of 
a British Officer, from his Entrance into the Army, to his Dedth. By S. Shergold. 
Bvo. 78. 6d. : 

DRAMA, 
Nigel; or, Crown Jewels; a Play in Five Acts, 3s, 
MISCELLANIES. 

The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English Prose, as literally as the dif- 
ferent Idioms of the Greek and English Language will Allow. With explanatory 
Notes. By a Member of the University of Oxford. In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 

_ The Lucubratioys of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. late Major of the --++ Regiment 
of Infantry. 8vo. 12s. ‘ 
_ Letters upon the Art of Miniature Painting. By L. Mansion. 12mo, 7s. 

Sequel to an unfinished Manuscript of H. K, White ; designed to illustrate the 
Coutrast afforded by Christians and Infidels at the Close of Life. By the Author 
of “‘ The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed, &c.” 1¢mo.. 4s. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Poland; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and other Sclavonian Nations and Tribes. 8vo, 19s, 


Advice to Young Mothers on the Physical Education of Children. By a Grand- 
mother. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Engiish Master; or, Students’ Guide to Reasoning and Composition ; exhi- 
biting an avalytical View of the English Language, of the Human Mind, and of 
the Principles of Fine Writing. By William Banks, Private Teacher of Compo- 
sition, &c. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 3 | 

Universal Technological Dictionary, ur Familiar Explanation of the Terms used 
in all the Arts and Sciences, containing Definitions drawn from the original Wri- 
ters, and illustrated by Plates, Diagrams, Cuts, &c. By G: Crabb, M.A, Author 
of Eaglish Synonymes explained. In? vols. 4tv. 5l, 8s. a 

A Letter to the Rev, J, Rudge, D.D. on the Confession of R. Hartley, lately 
executed at Maidstone, who acknowledged having been concerned in 200 Burg- 
laries, &c. and in the Marder of Mr, Bird, and bis Housekeeper, at Greenwich, 


with Hussey, who was executed in 1818, for his Participation in that Crime. By 
a Solicitor. 1s. 6d. 


The Smuggler, a Tale. 12mo. 9d. 
The Eighth Part of the Engyclopedia Metropolitana. 4to, 11. 1s, 
Good Nature, or Parish Matters, a Tale. 12mo. 9d, 


The Oxford University Caleudar, for 1823, Corrected to December 1822. 
12mo. 6s. : 


Proposal for the Formation of a Clerical Provident Fund, in a Letter addressed 
to the Clergy of Great Britain and Ireland. By a Rector, 8vo, 1s, 


The First Sitting of the Committee on the proposed Monument to Shakspease. ‘ 


Carefully taken in Short Hand, by Zachary Craft, Amanuensis to the Clairman. 
2s. 6d. ) 


A History of Ancient Institutions, Customs, and Inventions ; selected and abridg- 
ed from the Beytrage zur Eraudungen of Professor Beckmann, of the University 
of Gottingen. With various important Additions. 2 vols. 12me, 15s. 
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The Phenician Virgins of Euripides, literally translated into English Prose; 
from the Text of Porsen: with the Greek Orders &c. ahd numcrous-explanatory 
Noies. For the Use of Students. By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 8vo. 8s, 

Highways aud B ways; or Tales of the Broadside, picked up in the French 
Provinces, By a Walking Gentleman. 8vo. 13s. 

Remarks on the present defective State of the Nautical Almanack. By Francis 
Ray, F.R.S. and L.S, 2s, 6d. 

A ‘Second Letter to John Soane, Esq. Professor of Architecture to the Royal 
Academy of Arts, F-R.S. F,S.A., &c. on the Subject of the New Churches. By 
an Architect. 3s, 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the Character, of Petrarch ;.comprising 
numerous Translations by the Author’s Friends. By Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 12s, 

The Lirmwan System of Conchology. By John Mawes. 8vo, 11s ts: or co- 
loured gl. 198. 6d. ‘ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Alexander Chalmers has in great forwardness Memoirs 
of the Feunders and Principal Benefactors of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, i in Four Octavo Volumes. 

Mr. Henry Ellis will shortly publish in Three Volume 
small Octavo, Original Letters, chiefly illustrative of English 
History,. published from Autographs in the British Museum, 
and other Collections. 

Miss Atkin is preparing for publication a Mesiott of bier 
Father, the late ype Aikin, M.D.; together with a Selection 
of such of his Critical Essays and Miscellaneous Pieces, ‘as 
have not before appeared in a collective Form. 4 

Mr. Bird has a Volume in the Press, entitled Poetical 
Memoirs. 

The first Volume. of a new Translation of the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, by Mr. W..S.. Rose, with an Introduce 
tion and Notes, is sande ready for Publication. 

A Work entitled Ada Reis, in Three Volumes smal] 
Octavo, is in the Press. 

The Rev. William Buckland will shortly publish, in One 
Volume Quarto, A Description of an Antediluvian Den of 
Hyenas, discovered at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, in 1821... It 
will be illustrated with a Map, and other Engravings.. - ‘ 

Captain Franklin’s Narrative of his Journey from thé 
Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the Mouth of the ne Mine 
River, is printing in a Quarto Volume, and will be lustrated 
by Charts and numerots Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life of Rossini, ae an Historical and 
Critical Account of his Compositions, by the Author of the 
Lives of nb ky and Mozart, in One Volume Octavo, will 
8 ily a 

ree Weleme of the late John Lewis Burckhardt’s 
Travels, is preparing for Publication, 





